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READERS WRITE 





The New “Cincus” 

I am glad to know that Admiral James 
O. Richardson has been selected again for 
promotion but .. . his title will be 

incus”, the Navy abbreviation for Com- 
mander-in-Chief, U. S. Fleet, not U. S. 
Navy as stated in PATHFINDER, Decem- 
ber 23rd. The President is Commander- 
in-Chief of all our armed forces. 

Jack Porreca 
Chief. Pharmacist’s Mate, 
U.S. S. Salinas, 
Norfolk, Va. 


High & Dry Finland? 

In PATHFINDER of December 23 (Sci- 
ence, Medicine) you credit Dr. Kirtley F. 
Mather with saying that a 10-degree rise 
in temperature would bring about an in- 
crease in the average depth of the oceans 
of 50 feet, and that “Finland ... would 
completely disappear, along with little 
Holland.” May I inquire, did Mather 
really say that or did your rewrite man 
introduce Finland? As anyone can tell 
by examining an orographic map of 
Europe, it would take far more than a 
50-foot rise of the oceans to inundate even 
one-half of Finland. 

Donald D. Brand 
Dept. of Anthropology, 
University of New Mexico, 
Albuquerque, N. M. 

[Garbling nothing, PATHFINDER merely reported 
what Dr. Mather said.—Ed.] 





Aged and Pensions 

In your very excellent article on “Amer- 
ica’s Aged” (PATHFINDER, Dec. 23) you 
refer to the Townsend Plan. Best esti- 
mates place the amount at roughly $60 per 
month that would be paid to pensioners 
under the Plan’s two per cent transaction 
tax, with present business conditions. As 
your article shows, the number of old 
people will be constantly increasing, so 
business would have to improve very 
considerably to keep the pension even 
up to that amount. One would have to 
be very optimistic indeed to believe the 
pension would soon, if ever, reach $200 
a month. So when you say Dr. Townsend 
promises as much, as $200 a month to re- 
tired oldsters, your statement is trae but, 
without an accompanying explanation, 
misleading. 

G. M. Brewer 
Medina, N. Y. 

The article contains a mass of informa- 
tion and figures for which I congratulate 
you. However, I must protest about the 
intemperate language used about those 
who may entertain different economic 
views ... Most seriously do I protest 
against the term “crackpot,” leveled 
against advocates of a substantial pension 
plan to be raised from a broadened sales 
or transactions tax... 

Otis L. Clonts 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Why Finland? 

I know very little about international 
politics, but when a colossal inconsistency 
concerning such is hurled at us from press 
and radio, I want to know why. I mean 
this wave of partisanship for Finland— 
this Finnish Relief Fund, Inc. I do not 
recall that there was a Polish Relief Fund, 
a Czech Relief Fund, a Chinese, a Spanish, 
an Ethiopian or any other relief fund for 
invaded countries during recent years. 


’ Or if there were, they were not spon- 





sored by Mr. Hoover and hysterically 
hawked from every newspaper and radio 
in the land. And I want to know WHY. 

Your editorial states that “In effect, by 
aiding Finland we are seeking to make it 
clear before all the world that the United 
States intends to oppose aggression every- 


Help the Finns! 


T THE request of former Presi- 
dent Herbert Hoover, head of 
the Finnish Relief Fund, Inc., PATH- 
FINDER is cooperating in the na- 
tion-wide drive to raise money for 
the civilian population of Finland. 
Readers wishing to contribute to 
this worthy cause may do so by 
sending checks, money orders or 
cash to the Finnish Relief Fund, Inc., 
in care of this magazine. PATH- 
FINDER will acknowledge receipt of 
all contributions, forwarding them 
to the committee working directly 
under Mr, Hoover’s supervision. 




















where by any and all means short of war.” 
This is fine and noble and right—BUT 
why was there no Chinese Relief Fund, 
for example? China was and still is the 
victim of Japan’s aggression .. . 


I’m afraid, bitterly afraid. Afraid of 
the powers that make war and of the 
press that are their tools. This sudden, 
enormous sympathy for a certain invaded 
country, coming right on top of self- 
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righteous neutrality toward other receni! 
invaded countries causes me to suspe 
that it is the first opening wedge to j, 
volve the United States in war... 

Mrs. Isabel K. Hagglund 
San Benito, Tex. 

[For a proper understanding of the Finnish relic; 
situation, it is first necessary to remember that lich:- 
ning attacks—Blitzekrieg—rapidly struck down both 
Czechoslovakia and Poland, so that elaborately org... 
ized aid was handicapped from the start. Nevert): 
less, groups did organize relief for both the Cze 
and the Poles. The same can be said for Ethio; 
where the Red Cross was active. Moreover, for s: 
time past and up te this moment, organizations 
working for Chinese and Spanish relief, while 
inter-governmental refugee committee is acti»: 
seeking solution to the problem of Europe’s disy 
sessed, The American reaction to Russia’s agegres- 
sion against Finland was especially strong for m: 
reasons. These reasons were outlined in PATH. 
FINDER’s editorial of December 23. Finally, Fi 
nish relief is operating efficiently and on a large sca): 
because of this all-important fact: Russia’s Blii:- 
krieg has so far failed, and there has been time « 
send organized help to the Finns. The sending 
this help, moreover, is hampered neither by milit 
nor geographical barriers, and sympathetic Americ: 
have quite naturally been inspired to contribute. F 
land, a democratic nation of 4,000,000, is fight 
for its life with dramatic valor against a dictators); 
of 180,000,000. By itself, wholly part from the m: 
other reasons, this fact accounts largely for the « 
the people of the United States have openly espous: 
the cause of the Finns. In conclusion, it should 
pointed out that all this does not in any way « 
danger America’s peace.—Ed.] 


A Collection of Bouquets 
I want to thank you for your good edi- 
torial, “Morals in Storage,” Dec, 9 issue. 
Mrs. Ida Kays 
Sherwood, Ore. 


* + * 


Your issue of December 16th is wort 
the subscription price for the whole yea 
I have not read anything else «so fin 
on Russia and Germany ... 

John P. RKlotzbach 
Albion, N. Y. 

Of all the magazines that I have bee: 
subscribing to for some years past, and 
I have taken many of them and so-called 
good ones at that, PATHFINDER has taken 
first place at all times .. 

WwW. ya Meddaugh 
Westhope, N. D. 

I read PATHFINDER every week fr: 
“kiver to kiver,’ which is more than |! 
can say for any other publication. You: 
editorial vision, clear thinking and un- 
biased presentation are admirable .. . \)) 
compliments to your talented staff. 

Mrs. Robert Fulton Perkins 
St. Louis, Mo. 

I have been a reader of PATHFINDER 
for nearly 40 years and still consider i! 
the best magazine in the land. PATH- 
FINDER should be read in every home .. 

O. KR. Tillman 
Weston, W. Va. 
* * * 

I have been devouring and digesting 
PATHFINDER for many years ... Th 
chef surely knows what is good for vu 
and knows how to dish it up. Readers 
Write is the soup, variously spiced as an 
appetizer. The lead article is the becf- 
steak . .. The National Scene is tl 
dressing and gravy ... War Abroad is th 
imported olives and grapes .. . whi 
make us sorry for our fellows ... Scien: 
Education, Religion are the eggs and spin 
ach so good for our brains. The Edi- 
torial is a love-letter and song to mak 
us forget how full we are. Names, Rhyn: 
& Reason, Pastime & Smiles are the pi 
and peaches. A full meal to be tak: 
straight as served... 
E. A. Blakesley 
Newark, N. J. 
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JAPAN & US— 


Nippon, America, and a Turning Point 


N THE Philippine Islands last week, 
the Japanese consul at Davoa was 

notified that on January 26 he will 
have to buy a license for his bicycle. 
Not since 1911 has the consular bi- 
cycle been taxed. But it will be taxed 
next week, 

The story of the consul’s bicycle is 
merely a light footnote to an event of 
prime historic significance in the 100- 
vear-old record of Japanese-American 
relations, Taking formal effect on 
January 26, the event will be in ac- 
cordance with a notice delivered last 
July by the U. S. State Department to 
the government at Tokyo. The notice 
stated that within six months Amer- 
ica’s commercial treaty with Japan 
would be at an end. And so, next week, 
after being in operation since 1911, 
the treaty will be finally and definite- 
ly abrogated by the United States. 

Involving as it does hundreds of 
millions of doHars in annual Japa- 
nese-American business, this abroga- 
tion portends many things for the 
United States and Japan. Wholly apart 
from its economic implications, it may 
well haye an important bearing upon 
all Oriental aspirations as well as 
upon America’s policy in respect to 
the Pacific Ocean, The story behind 
the action is especially interesting be- 
cause it was the United States which 
first opened Japan to Occidental in- 





100-Year Relationship 


dustrialism, thus setting in motion 
forces which have .had a far-reaching 
influence on modern world history. 


ee Open and Shut 


In 1542, only 50 years after Colum- 
bus discovered America, three Portu- 
guese seamen were shipwrecked on 
the coast of Japan, a nation then 
known to the Western world only by 
rumor. Seven years later the three 
Portuguese were followed by that in- 
domitable missionary, St. Francis 
Xavier. Such was the beginning of 
European infiltration in Japan, but by 
1637 Japan thought it had had more 
than enough of Occidental ways and 
expelled all non-Orientals. 

Two centuries later far-ranging Yan- 
kee captains in their clipper ships 
tried to trade with Japan, But the 
Japanese refused to open the door even 
a crack—until in 1853 an American 
commodore named Matthew Calbraith 
Perry forced it open with his big black 
ships and big black guns. This time 
the Japanese bowed to the inevitable. 
Not only bowed to it, but welcomed 
it with open arms, taking over West- 
ern industrialism wholesale and with 
incredible speed. 

So gladly did they welcome it that 
when in 1899 U. S. Secretary of State 
John Hay proclaimed the Open Door 
policy for China, guaranteeing China’s 





HE chief ups-and-downs of Japanese-American relations are here tabulated in 


chronological order. 


Friendship between the United States and the Empire 


of the Rising Sun has been strained before, but probably never so severely as 
now. When America’s abrogation of the 1911 commercial treaty with Japan takes 
effect next week, a 100-year relationship will enter a portentous phase: 


@ In 1837, on entering a Japanese 
harbor, an American merchant ship was 
fired upon and fled. In 1846, American 
naval visitors were told Japan wanted 
no contact with the outside world. In 
1853, Commodore Perry’s squadron 
cracked the ice of Nippon’s isolation. 


@ In 1867, Americans helped reorgan- 

ize the Japanese government. In 1898, 

Japan was not alarmed when a friendly 

United States annexed Hawaii and the 

Philippines. In 1905, President Theo- 

dore Roosevelt acted to end Japanese- 
Russian war. 


@ In 1906, San Francisco excluded 
Japanese children from white schools. 
In 1911, Japan and the U. S. signed 
an all-important commercial treaty. 
In 1913, California restricted Japanese 
ownership of land in that state. 


e@ In 1917, Japan and America joined 
in the war against Germany. 





e@ In 1921-22, Japan agreed at the 
Washington disarmament conference 
to limit navy to three-fifths strength 
of U. S. Navy. U. S. agreed not to in- 
crease Far Eastern fortifications. Japan 
guaranteed Chinese rights. 


@ In 1931-32, U. S. denounced Japa- 
nese occupation of Manchuria, refusing 
to recognize the puppet state set up 
there. (Stronger action against this 
aggression might have been taken by 
the U. S. if Britain had cooperated). 


@ In 1933, the New Deal blocked ef- 
forts to limit or raise tariffs on Japa- 
nese imports. In 1934, the U. S. rejected 
Japanese policy of Asia for Asiatics. 


@ In 1937, Japan attacked China, 
breaking its 1921-22 pledge. American 
interests became involved in “inci- 
dents” in Chinese war, and U. S. 
began to exert stronger and stronger 
pressure against Japan. 





The Birmingham Age-Herald 


A Risky Card Game Is Being Played 


sovereignty and giving all foreign na- 
tions equal rights there, Japan was 
the Open Door’s most enthusiastic ad- 
vocate. Soon young Japanese were 
swarming into U,. S. universities and 
factories to learn American industrial 
techniques and carry them home, As 
Japan became increasingly “modern,” 
friendly relations with the United 
States grew, climaxed by the com- 
mercial treaty of 1911, which boomed 
commerce between the two countries. 

But when Japan, bursting with im- 
perialistic ambitions, seized Man- 
churia in 1931 and followed with the 
China invasion of 1937, this friendly 
feeling began to cool. Not only was 
Japan breaking solemn treaties and 
shocking American opinion, but it ap- 
peared also that Japan, once ardent 
advocate of the Open Door in the 
Orient, was slamming shut the door to 
the West just as it had 300 years be- 
fore. Wherever the Sun Flag went 
—first in conquered Manchuria (re- 
named Manchukuo) and then in China 
—American traders and citizens found 
themselves restricted and pushed 
around, 


...A Vulnerable Spot 


But this time the United States sent 
no Perry to force the closed doors 
open. Instead President Roosevelt, 
through Secretary Hull, last July gave 
notice that the 1911 trade treaty would 
be abrogated this January, This diplo- 
matic gesture was a sharp thrust at 
Japan’s most sensitive spot—its vi- 
tally important foreign trade. 

When the 1911 treaty expires next 
week after nearly three decades of 
operation, the U. S. will be without a 
trade agreement with its third best 
customer. Under the treaty, our ex- 
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ports to Japan jumped from $50,000,- 
000 in 1911 to almost $289,000,000 in 
the 1937 peak year, when Japan was 
buying hand over fist to equip herself 
for the China war. (Exports fell back 
to $240,000,000 in 1938 and to $178,466,- 
000 for the first ten months of 1939). 
During the same period U. S. imports 
from Japan rose from $96,000,000 in 
1911 to $127,000,000 for 1938 and $123,- 
000,000 in the first ten months last 
year. Peak import year was silk- 
wearing 1929, when the United States 
bought Japanese goods worth $432,- 
000,000. 

Abrogation of the 1911 agreement 
will not of itself end American-Jap- 
anese trade. That business can still 
continue on a catch-as-catch-can basis, 
but it will be without the backing of 


-a treaty which covers such things as 


mutual freedom of trade, inviolability 
of dwellings, consular privileges, re- 
ciprocal freedom of commerce and 
navigation, treatment of corporations 
and similar matters of courtesy and 
convenience agreed upon between 
sovereign states when they wish to 
maintain the most cordial relations, 
To terminate such a treaty at the 
very moment when Secretary Hull is 
being called upon to defend his re- 
ciprocal] trade agreements before Con- 
gress indicates some special reasons 
in the minds of President Roosevelt 
and the Secretary. The most ob- 
vious reason might be Japan’s own 
status, in official U. S. eyes, as a wan- 
ton treaty-breaker—especially of the 
Kellogg Pact and the Nine Power Pact 
which embodies the Open Door prin- 
ciple and guarantees China’s sover- 
eignty. It is obviously.in the hope of 
making Japan mend its manners as the 
Bad Boy of the Far East that the 
United States is now spanking the Bad 
Boy’s vulnerable point, foreign trade. 


.. «As a Duck to Water 


To understand the why of Japan’s 
vulnerability, the why of this particu- 
lar spanking, it might be well to 
glance briefly at the history of Amer- 
ican-Japanese relations and explore 
the differing characters of the coun- 
tries, differences which have caused a 
moral as well as an economic and 
political clash. 

The Japanese are an _ ancient, 
proud, aggressive and adaptable peo- 
ple. Almost 70,000,000 of them are 
squeezed on a series of rocky islands 
with an area of only 148,756 square 
miles. Their population is the most 
crowded on earth, Their land is one 
poor in natural resources. 

It is a mistake to assume, as some 
Americans do, that the Japanese were 
“barbarians” when Commodore Perry 
arrived with his ships and guns. There 
was a Japanese nation and a Japanese 
civilization long before there was a 
United States, or a Magna Carta—long 
before Christ was born. A race of 
Ural-Altaic stock containing an ad- 
mixture of Malayan blood, they had 
consolidated their position on their 
1,500-mile-long chain of islands long 
before 660 B. C., when Emperor Jim- 


(Continued on page 18) 
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THE NATIONAL SCENE 





President: Jackson Day 


On Jan, 8, 1815, the United States 
won a great military victory; an 
American army led by Andrew Jack- 
son whipped the British at New Or- 
leans, 15 days after a treaty of peace 
had been signed at Ghent, Belgium. 
On that date 20 years later—after Old 
Hickory had founded the Democratic 
Party and while he was serving his 
second term as the eighth President of 
the United States—his Democratic 
Party followers staged a celebration in 
honor of Jackson and his victory. 

Democrats still gather on January 8 
—Jackson Day—to honor the founder 
of their party. But they do more than 
that. In recent years, Jackson Day 
dinners have been used as a means to 





International 


Hamilton Cited a “More Appropriate Way” 


build up a sizeable party campaign 
fund or to reduce a party deficit. To 
this end, diners at the Jackson Day 
dinner in Washington pay $100 each 
for their meal. At Jackson Day din- 
ners elsewhere they pay anywhere 
from $50-a-plate down to $10. 

Last week, thousands of Democrats 
gathered around banquet tables 
throughout the country for this year’s 
Jackson Day dinners. It was hoped 
that the proceeds would not only wipe 
out the party’s $219,000 deficit but leave 
a campaign fund of about $500,000. 

In Washington, 1,500 persons show- 
ed up at the Mayflower Hotel—includ- 
ing President Roosevelt, whose speech 
was broadcast to other Jackson Day 
gatherings and to the nation, and Vice 
President Garner who sat at the Presi- 
dent’s right (see cover) but smilingly 
waved off demands for a speech. 

In the main, the President’s address 
was a mild warning that if the party 
leader’s want to win the Presidential 
election this year, they had better find 
a way to keep the support of the inde- 
pendent voters. 





Other parts of the speech contained 
even less exciting remarks. One s 
tion was devoted to a defense of his 
Administration. He praised it for 
doing “in its time the big job that had 
to be done.” 

In addition, he ribbed the three Re- 
publican leaders who had turned down 
invitations to the Washington dinner. 
He had jntended, he said, to give them 
“unsolicited advice as to hew to re- 
constitute the Republican Party suc- 
cessfully along the lines on which 
Abraham Lincoln created it.” 

The big question his auditors wani- 
ed answered, Roosevelt blithely ignor- 
ed; he did not disclose his own jo- 
litical intentions for 1940. Though 
Solicitor General Robert H. Jackson 
and Secretary of Agriculture Henry |. 
Wallace, making Jackson Day speeches 
at Cleveland, O., and Des Moines, la.. 
expressed the hope he would run for 
a third term, the President himself 
did not mention it. Apparently mak- 
ing a sly reference to his sphinxlik: 
attitude on the subject, he said: “I... 
am supposed to be a self-made ridd|: 
—in fact, a cross between a riddle ani 
Santa Claus.” 

While the Democratic Party was 
holding its Jackson Day dinners to 
wipe out the party deficit, the Repub- 
lican Party disclosed that enough con- 
tributions and pledges had been re- 
ceived to extinguish its debt, which 
had stood at $655,000 on Dec. 1. This 
announcement, said Republican Chair- 
man John D. M. Hamilton, was “a 
more appropriate way in which to 
honor the memory of Old Hickory than 
the dinners . . . held by the deficit 
spenders.” One purpose of the firs! 
Jackson Day celebration, Hamilton ex- 
plained, was to honor Jackson’s “ex- 
tinguishment of the national debt.” 





Congress: Cogs 


To a casual observer in the Con- 
gressional galleries, the America® 
legislative machine may seem to oper- 
ate with a great deal of clatter and 
confusion, Less often seen are the 
workings of Congressional commil- 
mittees. Last week, as Congress go! 
down to the business of the new ses- 
sion, these important cogs made mos! 
of the news. 

Trade Pacts were the concern of 
the House Ways and Means Commit- 
tee, which was ready at the week's 
end to open hearings on a joint res: 
lution extending for three years Sec- 
retary Hull’s reciprocal agreements 
program, due to expire next June 12. 

Introduced by committee chairman 
Robert L. Doughton, North Carolina 
Democrat, the measure launched wha! 
promises to be one of the most im- 
portant and bitterly contested battles 
of the session, Ranged in opposition 
to Hull’s tariff reduction policies are 
about 40 different organizations, in- 
cluding the American Federation of 
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Labor, several farm and industrial 
groups and livestock interests. 

\pparently to curb opposition from 
this last quarter, the State Department 
announced last week that negotiations 
for pacts with Argentina and Uru- 
guay had broken down. The prospect 
of increased cattle and grain imports 
from these countries had been a par- 
ticularly sore point with many of the 
Hull program’s critics. 

The Dies Committee closed its sec- 
ond year’s work with submission of a 
15,000-word report, reviewing and 
drawing conclusions from more than 
3.700000 words of testimony by 205 
witnesses. Highlights of the report 
were these: the committee (1) placed 
the number of persons in this country 
seriously affected by subversive and 
un-American activities at one million, 
and (2) cleared John L. Lewis and the 
“overwhelming majority” of ClO 
members of charges of Communist 
leanings, but found the leadership of 
12 affiliated CIO unions “more than 
tinged with Communism.” 

The House Naval Affairs Committee 
heard Admiral Harold R. Stark, Chief 
of Naval Operations, open hearings 
on the $1,300,000,000 Vinson bill, de- 
signed to enlarge the U. S. fleet 25 per 
cent. Warning that “we cannot take 
chances in a world in arms,” Stark 
urged passage of the bill. 

Most controversial portion of Stark’s 
testimony was his revelation that the 
Navy will again seek to develop naval 
facilities on the island of Guam, far- 
thest U. S. outpost in the Pacific and 
1.400 miles from Japan, Inasmuch as 
Congress, in a desire not to antagonize 
Japan, has twice before refused to 
take such a step, the $4,000,000 item 
for dredging Guam harbor may bring 
another fight. 


. . . On the Floor 


First important measure to reach 
the floor of Congress was the anti- 
lynching bill, voted out of committee 
256-144 by the House. The measure 
makes it a Federal felony for local 
peace officers not to protect persons 
in their custody from mob violence 
“with all diligent effort.” 

\uthored by Joseph Gavagan, Demo- 
cratic representative of New York 

tv’s Negro Harlem district, the anti- 

iching bill found its most vocifer- 

s backer in Representative Arthur 

Mitchell, Chicago Democrat and 

ly Negro in Congress, who pleaded 

r passage with “the voice of those 
‘ho have suffered this thing.” Oppo- 
tion came principally from those 
ho thought the bill unconstitutional 
ind from Southern members. Georg- 
ia’s Eugene Cox declared the measure 
showed. “senseless and ignorant hos- 
tility” toward the South, 

\s a staunch party man, and the 

st member of his race ever to sit on 
he Democratic side of the House, Mit- 
iell was politically embarrassed to 
id that the strongest support for the 
easure came from the Republicans. 
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Mitchell Attacked His Own Supporters 


He thereupon took the unusual posi- 
tion of attacking his own supporters, 
accusing the Republicans of “trying 
to buy back the Negro vote with this 
bill.” Despite .Mitchell’s tactics, the 
measure passed the House, 251-132, 
but it still faced the determined threat 
of a Southern filibuster in the Senate. 
OS eo 


“Economy Budget” 


Several weeks ago Senator Robert A. 
Taft, Republican Presidential aspirant 
from Ohio, snapped delightedly at 
bait dangled by President Roosevelt. 
The President had offered a “hand- 
some prize” if the Senator could pre- 
sent an effective means of balancing 
the budget. Taft crashed through with 
a five-point plan, 

Last week the President reeled in 
the hook. At a press conference he 
said that Taft’s formula would save 
only a total of $8,000,000 and this 


would only come about through abol- 
ishing necessary government services. 
In addition, Roosevelt pointed out that 





Elderman in The Washington Post 


Biggest Budget Increase Was for Defense 















would abolish one 
(Home and Electric Author- 


the Taft plan 
agency 
ity) that operates at a profit and one 
(Disaster Loan Corporation) that has 
spent most of its money on flood pre- 
vention in Taft’s home state. 


. » » Another Unbalanced Budget 


While the give and take of the Pres- 
ident and his would-be successor was 
beguiling, it did not obscure the fact 
that the President had just put for- 
ward another unbalanced budget for 
the fiscal year from July 1, 1940, to 
June 30, 1941. Read to Congress by 
the clerks of the House and Senate, a 
Presidential message. described the 
accompanying financial statement as 
an “economy budget.” 

The President estimated the total 
outlay for fiscal 1914 at $8,424,000,000 
and the total revenues at $5,548,000,000, 
exclusive of Social Security collec- 
tions. This outlay would be $675,000,- 
000 less than the estimates for this 
fiscal year, and the expected income 
$382,000,000 more, 

This would put the net deficit at 
$2,176,000,000; for the eleventh con- 
secutive year the government would 
go “into the red.” However, the Pres- 
ident proposed that 460,000,000 be 
raised by new taxes and that $700,- 
000,000 be recovered from government 
corporations and added to the rey- 
enue side of the ledger. If this is 
done, the net deficit would be cut 
down to $1,716,000,000, which would 
make the total Federal deficit $44,- 
938,577,000 on June 30, 1941. This 
would be only $62,000,000 under the 
statutory debt limit of $45,000,000,000. 

Biggest increase in the budget was 
for national defense. Provided for 
military costs was $1,800,000,000—the 
largest expenditure for national de- 
fense in peacetime history ($300,000,- 
000 more than this year) and by far 
the biggest item in the budget. The 
new taxes to raise $460,000,000 were 
proposed to meet this burden in part. 
The only other increases were for 
such things as pensions and social se- 
curity (increased by $100,000,000 to 
$1,200,000,000) and for interest on the 
public debt (increased by $100,000,000 
to $1,100,000,000). 


... The “Economies” 


The “economy” was apparent in 
other budget categories. Work relief 
programs were cut 500,000,000 to 
$1,300,000,000; agricultural programs 
$400,000,000 to $900,000,000; and pub- 
lic works and investments $300,000,000 
to $1,100,000,000. The regular govern- 
mental operating expenses of $1,000,- 
000,000 were left unchanged from this 
year. 

By writing the budget so that the 
deficit would fall just short of the 
statutory limit, the President, observ- 
ers agreed last week, had put Congress 
on the horns of a dilemma, If Con- 
gress upsets the budget either by ap- 
propriating more than requested or 
refusing to levy the new taxes, it will 
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have to take the responsibility for 
raising the debt limit. This would be 
politically dangerous because it might 
alarm the public. If Congress levies 
the new taxes, it will hit the voters in 
the pocketbook, which is regarded as 
particularly dangerous in an election 
year. Consequently, no one knew last 
week what Congress would do to the 
budget. 

However, Mississippi’s Senator Pat 
Harrison, chairman of the powerful 
Senate Finance Committee, had an 
idea. He introduced a resolution call- 
ing for creation of a temporary joint 
committee of 24 Senators and Repre- 
sentatives to study the whole 1941 
budget for the purpose of finding out 
whether new taxes could be avoided. 
After it had been approved by the 
President, the Senate passed the reso- 
lution and sent it to the House. But 
the House, jealous of its Constitutional 
power to originate tax bills, was ex- 
pected to defeat the measure. 





Presidential Appointments 


Under the Constitution the President 
makes all appointments, save those 
which Congress exempts, “by and 
with the advice and consent of the 
Senate.” Last week, with the Senate 
in session again, President Roosevelt 
sent over several hundred appoint- 
ments. Among them was a Supreme 
Court justice, his fifth Supreme Court 
appointee; two Cabinet members; and 
numerous Ambassadors, Ministers and 
other officers. Among them were: 

@e Frank Murphy, 46-year-old At- 
torney General, to the Supreme Court. 
Saintly, hard-working Frank Murphy 
has been in public service most of his 
life, as Assistant U. S. Attorney, mu- 
nicipal judge in Detroit, Mayor of 
Detroit, Governor General of the Phil- 
ippines, Governor of Michigan during 
the sit-down strikes which he settled 
without bloodshed, and as Attorney 
General. 

® Robert Houghwout Jackson, So- 
licitor General, to succeed Murphy—to 
give him a build-up, some observers 
said, as Roosevelt’s candidate for Vice 
President. Personable Bob Jackson 
will be 48 next month, 

@ Francis Biddle, fledgeling judge 
of the 3rd U. S. Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals, steps from the bench to become 
Solicitor General. Now 53, he caught 
the public eye two years ago as pro- 
Administration counsel for the Con- 
gressional Committee investigating 
TVA. 

e John L. Sullivan, of New Hamp- 
shire, to be Assistant Secretary of 
the Treasury. 

® John Cudahay of Wisconsin, Min- 
ister to the Irish Free State, to be 
Ambassador to Belgium, succeeding 
Joseph E. Davies, now a special ad- 
visor to the State Department. 

e James H. R. Cromwell, wealthy 
husband of wealthier Doris Duke 
Cromwell, tobacco and utility heiress, 
to be Minister to Canada. Cromwell 
is reportedly “Boss” Frank Hague’s 
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Cromwell: His Wife Is Even Wealthier 


candidate for Senator from New 
Jersey. 

® George S. Messersmith, Assistant 
Secretary of State, to be Ambassador 
to Cuba. 

e Breckenridge Long, former Am- 
bassador to Italy and Assistant Secre- 
tary in the Wilson Administration, to 
succeed Messersmith. 

e Clarence E. Gauss, career diplo- 
mat and consul general at Shanghai, to 
be first U. S. Minister to Australia. 





1940 Census 


Next April, the 16th decennial cen- 
sus of the United States, its territories 
and possessions will be taken. A 
civilian army of 120,000 census takers 
will call on every family in the nation 
and ask them questions about them- 
selves and their belongings—a job that 
will cost $45,000,000. 

Last week, the U. S. Census Bureau, 
a division of the Commerce Depart- 
ment, published the list of questions 
that will be put to 132,000,008 Amer- 
icans. They revealed that this census 
will be the most sweeping ever under- 
taken since the first U. S., census was 
taken in 1790. 

Altogether,, 299 different questions 
will be asked. Of these, 26 questions, 
relating to population and employ- 
ment, will be asked of everyone or in 
behalf of everyone. In connection 
with this population list, there will be 
10 supplementary questions that will 
be put to one out of every 20 persons. 
In addition, there will be 31 questions 
concerning U. S. housing (to be asked 
for the first time), and 232 concerning 
the nation’s farms. 

Commenting on the tremendous 
scope of this year’s census, Secretary 
of Commerce Harry Hopkins said: 


It is of unusual significance because 
it will measure the social and econom- 
ic effects of the broad developments 
of the last decade. 

In addition to the usual questions 
about age, sex, race, size of family, 
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nativity and citizenship of the fore- 
eign-born, vital new statistical know!- 
edge will be developed by questions 
on education, mass migration, employ- 
ment, unemployment, occupation and 
distribution of wages and salaries 
The housing census should provid 
the facts from which to judge im- 
mediate needs for dwelling construc- 
tion, repair or modernization, and is 
of vital importance in discussing th: 
future of our economy. 


To those who think they can safely 
refuse to answer census questions, th: 
Bureau issued a warning. For such 
refusal, Federal law provides a maxi- 
mum fine of $100 and imprisonment up 
to six months. For giving wrong in- 
formation, the maximum penalty is a 
fine of $500 or imprisonment for one 
year. 


Political Notes 


Last week, some 21 weeks befor: 
the usual time for the Presidential 
nominating conventions, these politi- 
cal developments were noted: 





@ Widespread rumor was that Pres- 
ident Roosevelt had given his blessing 
to a Democratic ticket composed of 
Secretary of State Cordell Hull fo: 
President and Solicitor General Rob 
ert H. Jackson, his new appointee «s 
Attorney General, for Vice President. 
Hull, however, denied that he had any 
Presidential ambitions and said hy 
knew nothing of the story that Roos: 
velt had picked him as his successor. 

@ Leading contributor to the con- 
tinued third term discussion was Alf 
Landon of Kansas, 1936 G. O. P. Presi- 
dential nominee. Roosevelt, he said a! 
Topeka, “couldn’t get the nomination 
now if he wanted it,” because “th: 
well-organized scheme of a_ smal! 
group to promote a draft-Rooseve'!| 
movement did not catch fire.” Mean 
while, another well-known figure join- 
ed those supporting Roosevelt’s re- 
nomination. Sidney Hillman, presi- 
dent of the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers union and a vice president of 
the C. I. O., declared that the Presi- 
dent was the “ablest” man to keep thy 
nation out of war and should be re- 
elected. 

® That William Bankhead of Al: 
bama, Speaker of the House, would }« 
a candidate for the Democratic Presi 
dential nomination was indicated }) 
his brother, U. S. Senator John Bank- 
head. He predicted that Alabama’s 22 
delegates to the convention would be 
pledged for the Speaker, “Will Bank 
head,” asserted the Senator, “has 3 
better chance of being the Democratic 
nominee .. . than lots of people 
realize.” 

@ With the possibility of a split in 
the Democratic party this year being 
widely discussed, a PATHFINDER po!! 
of public opinion disclosed these re- 
sults from a survey on the question: 
Some 59 per cent of the Republicans 
think there will be a split, while 32 
per cent of the Democrats agree wit! 
them. The national composite aver- 
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age Showed 42.5 per cent believing a 
split is forthcoming and 57.5 per cent 
opposing this view (see page 10). 

e The number of Republicans favor- 
ing New York District Attorney 
Thomas E. Dewey for the Republican 
Presidential nomination has increased 
greatly in the last two months, ac- 
cording to a Gallup Poll of Public 
Opinion. Last November, 39 per cent 
of the Republican rank-and-file voters 
favored him, while last week 60 per 
cent wanted him. 

a ae 


Americana— 


Name: When Antoni Przybysz ap- 
plied to a Detroit, Mich., court for le- 
gal permission to change his name, 
Judge Joseph Murphy remarked sym- 
pathetically: “Yes, I suppose a name 
like that probably causes a lot of con- 
fusion.” “It certanily does,” replied 
Przybysz. “Some people call me An- 
thony, some Tony, and some Anton, | 
want to change my name to Clinton 
Przybysz.” 

Dignity: At the opening of a session 
of the New York State Supreme Court, 
the clerk now solemnly chants: “All 
arise, please.” The Justices thought 
this salutation more dignified than 
that previously used, when the clerk 
pounded on his desk and shouted: 
“Get up!” 

Sleuth: Assigned to investigate a 
theft from a Pleasantville, N. Y., gro- 
cery store, Lieutenant Kenneth Ro- 
maine confiscated a piece of cheese 
on which the burglar had apparently 
munched during his operations. Then, 
questioning Richard Robinson as a 
suspicious character, Romaine sud- 
denly forced open his jaws, looked 
closely at his teeth and cried triumph- 
antly: “You’re the man.” The cheese, 
he explained, bore a perfect imprint of 
the burglar’s upper front teeth, show- 
ing a cavity, which Robinson’s molars 
fitted. Robinson confessed. 

Last Straw: Otha Fletcher was pret- 
ty much annoyed when he found that 
a thief had entered his recently opened 
Elizabeth, N. J., tavern, stolen $200 
worth of liquor, and jimmied open the 
automatic victrola to take $20 in 
nickels, What made him really mad, 
though, was the discovery that the 
thief had also stolen the first dollar 
bill spent in the tavern, which was 
framed and hung over the bar—ac- 
cording to tradition, 

Order: An order has gone out to 
police of Fond Du Lac, Wis., that they 
must not carry umbrellas while on 
duty. 

Alarm: After her husband had gone 
to his job peddling apples in Boston’s 
streets, Mrs. Sam Albi found that the 
glass receptacle in which he had pre- 
pared his lunch was badly chipped, 
indicating that there was probably 
broken glass in his sandwiches. Un- 
able to locate Sam, Mrs. Albi appealed 
to the police, who sent out a radio 
alarm. A patrol car warned him. 
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Hore-Belisha Out 


“Good Lord, no!” exclaimed Leslie 
Hore-Belisha as he left Great Britain’s 
War Ministry one night last week, 
when a reporter asked him if he had 
anything to say. “You have been 
waiting for me, haven’t you, dear boy? 
Well, goodnight and goodbye.” 

Thus out of public life after nine 
years, and out of the War Ministry 
after two years stepped the brilliant, 
bustling 43-year-old Minister who had 
streamlined the British Army. His 
“resignation,” which came with bomb- 
shell suddenness to the British public, 
was part of a shake-up in Prime Min- 
ister Chamberlain’s Cabinet which 
saw Lord MacMillan, Minister of In- 
formation, also ousted. MacMillan, 
thoroughly disliked by the press, was 


Stanley, Ironside and Hore-Belisha (1. to r.): 


replaced by an equally unpopular 6 
foot 6 inch Scot, Sir John Reith. 

Hore-Belisha’s successor was Oliver 
Stanley, whose old job as president 
of the Board of Trade Chamberlain 
had offered Hore-Belisha, “in the 
course of the reconstruction of the 
government which I have in hand.” 
In a letter to Hore-Belisha which he 
made public, the Prime Minister as- 
sured “my dear Leslie” that “There is 
not now and never has been any dif- 
ference between us in policy.” 

Well then, demanded a thoroughly 
angered British public, why was there 
a “resignation”—which amounted to 
dismissal? Hore-Belisha, who has 
known how to publicize himself as 
well as his causes ever since 1934 
when, as Transport Minister, he made 
“Belisha beacons” a British by-word, 
kept mum, except to say: “This thing 
is big—bigger than you think.” 

Hore-Belisha, one of Sir John Si- 
mon’s National Liberal leaders, stepped 
to the War Ministry fromthe Transport 
Ministry in 1937, after he had cut auto 





traflic fatalities drastically, There, 
with a gifted amateur’s enthusiasm, he 
modernized and democratized the 
British Army and made it more attrac- 
tive to Tommy Atkins. He raised pay, 
improved meals, put radios in bar- 
racks, gave soldiers more comfortable 
beds and snappier uniforms to im- 
press their girls. 

He also made the army more attrac- 
tive to up-and-coming young officers 
by cleaning dead wood out of the staff, 
retiring older officers ruthlessly. Un- 
der Hore-Belisha the average age of 
active British generals was cut from 
63 to 55. His system brought to the 
top such men as Lord Gort as field 
commander and General Sir Edmund 
Ironside as chief of staff. 

British papers, demanding a full 
explanation of the change as Parlia- 
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An Angry Public Demanded an Explanation 


ment convened, hinted variously that 
Hore-Belisha had been cashiered be- 
cause he is a Jew, because the “social 
clique” had got him, beause he had 
been licked by the “Brass Hats.” More 
likely was the explanation that funda- 
mental differences had arisen between 
him and his commanding officers, the 
men he had promoted. 

An ardent convert of Captain Lid- 
dell Hart’s doctrines that Britain 
should fight a defensive war, Hore- 
Belisha opposed sending large forces 
to France. In this, and other matters 
he disagreed with Gort and Ironside, 
and with the French, who wanted 
more British troops on French soil so 
that older French poilus could go back 
to work in factories where they are 
badly needed. Many observers thought 
that, unpopular as Chamberlain’s de- 
cision might be, when it came to a 
war-time showdown he had to sup- 
port his generals. 

The new War Minister, Oliver Stan- 
ley, twice decorated as a major in the 
World War, seemed more likely to 
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take the advice of his commanding 
officers. A tall, sober Conservative 
Party wheelhorse, Stanley stepped into 
Hore-Belisha’s job just as Hore-Be- 
lisha stepped into Stanley’s Transport 
job in 1934. Far from a dashing or 
brilliant figure, Lord Stanley is famed 
for his mastery of drudging details. 
He is a son of Lord Derby, War Min- 
ister during the World War. 

Informed of the change, official Nazi 
sources jibed: “Now we have one 
Jewish war-monger to work behind 
the scenes and one Aryan war-monger 
in the War Ministry itself.” Another 
possibility which the Nazis might face 
is that their most hated enemy, Win- 
ston Churchill, now First Lord of the 
Admiralty, might get a new job as De- 
fense Minister. Last week, while it 
was rumored such a ministry might be 
created, Churchill was inspecting 
British forces in France, 





..» Russian Routs 


“Russian troops withdrew several 
kilometers east of Suomussalmi,” said 
a terse official Red Army communique 
last week. It was the first time the 
Soviet command had admitted a re- 
verse. And the brief announcement 
covered disastrous routs in which the 
Russians had lost almost an army 
corps. It is estimated that at least 
50,000 Russian troops have been killed 
during a war in which their commu- 
niques have continually stressed that 
“nothing of- importance occurred at 
the front.” 

Two weeks ago the 163rd Red Army 
Division, attempting to cut Finland’s 
waist by advancing west from Suo- 
mussalmi, on Lake Kianta, was wiped 
out after Finns had ringed it, cut off 
its supplies and starved it for 10 days. 
The 44th Division, sent to its relief, 
never appeared. Last week it became 
clear why. 

Finnish forces, operating swiftly on 
skis, had similarly surrounded the 
44th Division before it could reach the 
163rd. Though the 44th Division con- 
tained really well - trained Soviet 
troops, no army can last without sup- 
plies—and Finnish dynamite patrols, 
penetrating the Russian frontier, had 
managed to cut the branch of the 
Murmansk railroad which was carry- 
ing the 44th’s supplies, The Finns at- 
tacked when the division had been 
reduced by cold and hunger. Thou- 
sands of Russian soldiers lay dead. 
Others fled desperately through Fin- 
land’s forests, where 40-below cold 
was as likely to kill them as bullets. 
In the victory the Finns took 102 
guns, 43 tanks, 10 armored cars, 278 
other cars, 75 automatic rifles, 1,170 
horses and 47 field kitchens. 

It was the third division to be re- 
ported wiped out. Besides the 163rd, 
Finns said, another had been slaught- 
ered the week before further south at 
Aglajaervi. Last week at Salla, 125 
miles farther north, some 16,000 more 
Russian troops were almost surround- 
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The Russians Faced More Than Bullets 


ed for another such attack. They were 
the remnants of two divisions which 
had fanned out from Salla earlier in 
the war, only to be forced to fall back. 

If these divisions were annihilated, 
Finnish victories of the last two weeks 
would mean that no important mobile 
operations could be carried on by Rus- 
sian troops on Finnish soil. For at 
the Farthest North front in the Pet- 
samo region on the Arctic Sea, Rus- 
sians have dug in for the winter, try- 
ing merely to hold their bases. On the 
Southern Front, along the Mannerheim 
Line, Russian troops are reported 
building a pillbox defense system. 
Whether this means they plan no more 
large-scale attacks until spring, or that 
their new commanding officer, Gen- 
eral Grigory Stern, is preparing care- 
fully for another big offensive, the 
next few weeks should tell. 

Meantime Finland was becoming a 
danger to her sympathetic Scandi- 
navian neighbors, through whom sup- 
plies and volunteers are flowing. Ger- 
many has issued several warnings that 
such activities may be considered “un- 
neutral,” especially if the Allies use 





Prom a Welsh Newspaper 
War in the West Was in the Doldrums 


aid to Finland as a camouflage f: 
establishing bases from which to at 
tack Germany. On-the-spot Scandi- 
navians replied tersely that no for 
eign power can establish bases o 
their soil “save by violence,” and tha 
they will fight to preserve their neuw- 
trality. 





... Allies vs. Nazis 


Compared with the bitter fightin: 
in Finland, the war between the Allies 
and Germany last week was in th: 
winter doldrums. The 18th week of 
the conflict was marked by the usua! 
destruction of ships at sea, limited ai: 
war and the stalemate on land. 


Sea 


After a rather dull beginning, a flare- 
up in the sea war toward the end of 
the week brought the week’s sinkings 
to 15 ships—two above the average for 
the first 16 weeks of the war. In one 
day Nazi planes, subs and mines sank 
six British and neutral vessels, includ- 
ing the 10,000-ton British liner Dunbar 
Castle. Most of the sinkings resulted 
from new Nazi plane attacks on 14 
ships in British North Sea waters. 

But Britain indicated there would 
be no let-up in the maritime struggl« 
with the Nazis when Sir John Gil- 
mour, Minister of Shipping, announc- 
ed at London that every deep-sea 
ship in the United Kingdom and th: 
British Colonies will be requisitioned 
by the government, effective Feb. 1. 
The move will affect more than 8,000 
ships and is designed to speed Brit- 
ain’s program of obtaining food and 
munitions as well as that of captur- 
ing the trade left by Germany’s idle 
merchantmen. 

Again the British blockade against 
Germany brought a sharp protest from 
the United States. When British war- 
ships took the American freighter 
Mormacsun to the contraband contro! 
station at Kirkwall, Scotland, abou! 
250 miles inside the danger zone bar- 
red to U. S. ships by President Roose- 
velt under the Neutrality Act, Wash 
ington warned Britain that the United 
States would hold her responsible fo: 
any loss of life or property damag« 
resulting from this forced entry of 
U. S. ships into combat areas, 

Air 

In reply to the Nazi North Sea raids. 
British bombers struck at German ai! 
and sea bases on the Island of Sylt and 
in the Helgoland Anchorage. Sharp 
air battles were reported over th: 
Western Front between French and 
Nazi fighters, while both sides claimed 
to have penetrated deeply the enemy’s 
territory on reconnaisance flights. 


Land 


On the Western Front the week’s 
story was the familiar tale of scouting 
patrols, raids and skirmishes enliven 
ed only by (1) a shift in Nazi militar) 
strategy from night scouting to day- 
light raids; (2) numerous and persist- 
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ent scouting activities by the Allies in 
an effort to learn something of Ger- 
many’s preparations; and (3) an all 
day bombardment of German towns 
and villages seven to 10 miles behind 
the Westwalt by big guns of the 
French Maginot Line. 


..» Big Brother Act 


Whatever discomforts the war has 
brought Italy, it has also given her a 
fine chance to improve the position 
she covets as Big Brother to the jit- 
tery Balkans.¢ Last week Italy went 
into her Big Brother act again. This 
time it was to buck Hungary up 
against Russia, and to tone Hungary 
down in her strident demands for the 
return of pre-1919 Hungarian Tran- 
sylvania from Rumania. 

Talks in Venice: This opportunity 
to act came when Hungary’s Foreign 
Minister, Count Stephen Csaky, head- 
ed for sunny San Remo to take a rest 
cure. The rest cure was postponed, for 
Italy’s Foreign Minister, Count Gale- 
azzo Ciano, hot-footed it over to meet 
him in Venice. There the two held a 
series of conversations that sent 
Csaky hurriedly back to Budapest. 

Just what was said at the meetings 
was not disclosed. But observers read- 
ing behind the lines of Italian state- 
ments guessed: (1) that Italy had per- 
suaded Hungary to put off her claims 
against Rumania for the duration of 
the war; (2) that Italy would come to 
Hungary’s aid if Russia attacked her. 

The first conclusion was based on 
Ciano’s statement that Count Csaky 
displayed “realistic European judg- 
ment on various problems, and not a 
sense of national selfishness.” Vir- 
ginio Gayda, frequently Mussolini’s 
editorial mouthpiece, backed this up 
by adding that Hungary displays a de- 
sire for “resolution of her problems 
by peaceful means,” but “considers 
these problems as still pending.” 

The second guess was based on a 
Foreign Office publication which 
stated that Italy would not permit 
Russia to advance “south of the 
Carpathians,” and by another Gayda 
warning: “Italy wili have nothing to 
say so long as Russia remains quietly 
within her own territory. But if Com- 
munism tries to advance toward vital 
interests of Europe and Italy, Fascism 
will reply in the proper manner.” 

Carol’s Defiance: Meantime in Ru- 
mania, 80 per cent of which borders 
on nations whose territories she has 
seized in the past 25 years, King Carol 
continued hurling anti-revisionist de- 
fies. Emboldened by Russia’s losses 
in Finland, he told troops at Kishin- 
eff, capital of once-Russian Bessara- 
bia, that Rumanians would fight “as 
one living wall” against any invasion. 
Bessarabia, said he, would “remain 
Rumanian by force of arms.” Rus- 





¢t One discomfort of war: All Italians were ordered 
to obtain food ration cards last week. Though ra- 
tions were not yet proposed, Italy was preparing for 
the eventuality, since her food imports have been 
reduced by the drastic Allied blockade of Germany. 





International 


Csaky: Observers Read Between the Lines 


sian, German and Ukranian minority 
leaders in Bessarabia gave a solemn 
oath: “We pledge our lives to our 
Rumanian fatherland.” 


... Eire: 1. R.A. 


As though the war that has raged 
around her neutral coasts for five 
months were not trouble enough, Eire 
found herself plagued again last week 
by her perennial bugaboo—the I. R. A. 

During the First World War the 
Irish Republican Army, an organiza- 
tion of king-hating extremists, became 
involved in the long fight for Irish in- 
dependence. From 1916 to 1922, when 
the Irish Free State was established 
in Southern Ireland, the I. R. A. fought 
the British with guerrilla tactics, Af- 
ter creation of the Free State the IL. R. 
A., though banned, was kept alive by 
extremist elements. 

Two years ago the resurgent group 
renewed its activities in Northern Ire- 
land (Ulster), seeking to force the 
British out of the six northern loyal- 
ist counties and unite them with Eire 
—a union wanted by Eire’s_ Prime 
Minister, Eamon De Valera, but not 
by violent means. When Ulster fought 
back, the I. R. A. took its terroristic 
campaign to England. 

Throughout 1939 bombings attrib- 
uted to the I. R. A. shook numerous 
British cities. Britain, Ulster and Eire 
joined in efforts to stamp out the out- 
lawed organization. Despite numer- 
ous arrests, however, I. R. A.’s ranks 
swelled under the belief the Second 
World War provided the opportunity 
to force the union of all Ireland. 

Two weeks ago I. R. A. members in 
Eire raided Dublin’s Phoenix Park 
National Arsenal and hauled off 28 
tons of arms and ammunition. As 
police and military hunted the raid- 
ers, rumors of an impending I. R. A. 
Ulster coup or rebellion spread. To 
meet it the Eire government sum- 
moned the Dail Eireann (Parliament) 
































































into extraordinary session and asked 
emergency powers. 

Last fortnight in heavily guarded 
Leinster Hall in Dublin the Dail hast- 
ily voted De Valera power to intern, 
without trial, I. R. A. suspects or any 
person “whose liberty may be a men- 
ace to public safety.” To win quick 
,approval of the measure, government 
spokesmen pictured the I. R. A, as an 
international organization “with a 
war chest full of United States dol- 
lars.” 

With its new powers the govern- 
ment immediately began a couatry- 
wide hunt for members and sympa- 
thizers of the outlawed group. First 
action was to clap hundreds of sus- 
pects in concentration camps. 


—————————_>=— > ———-- 


...In the Orient 


Two weeks ago members of the 
Japanese Diet (Parliament) launched 
an open movement to overthrow the 
government of Premier Nobuyuki Abe, 
By last week more than 275 members 
had signed a declaration of “no con- 
fidence” in their government, but the 
Abe Cabinet still refused to resign. 
Instead, it continued to press its three 
major policies announced at the time 
it took office last October: (1) a set- 
tlement in China; (2) improved rela- 
tions with Russia, and (3) renewal of 
a commercial treaty with the United 
States. In the first two Tokyo report- 
ed new successes last week, while a 
new attempt was made at the third. 

China: To settle the China affair 
Japan has long planned to set up a 
central puppet government in occu- 
pied China. Last fortnight months of 
negotiations between Japanese au- 
thorities in China and pro-Japanese 
former Chinese Premier Wang Ching- 
wei culminated in an agreement upon 
terms for the formation of a Wang 
government. Last week Japan’s mili- 
tary chiefs, her powerful China Af- 
fairs Board and the wobbly Abe Cab- 
inet all gave their full approval to 
the terms. 

Main points of the agreement were 
not revealed, but it was understood 
they were more lenient on China than 
had been expected. Calling for recog- 
nition of China’s independence, event- 
ual withdrawal from China of Japan’s 
armed forces, and restoration of 
seized Chinese property, it also con- 
tained assurances that the economic 
cooperation Japan demands will be 
on a basis of equality. Optimistic Jap- 
anese sources hailed the agreement as 
“virtually peace terms.” Meantime, 
however, Japan’s war with the other 
part of China raged on, with Chinese 
and Japanese making conflicting 
claims to successes in South China, 

Russia: Close on the heels of the 
new Soviet-Japanese fisheries accord, 
Japan paid Russia the final install- 
ment owed by Manchukuo on the pur- 
chase of the former Russian-owned 
Chinese Eastern Railway and Moscow 
accepted with few reservations a Jap- 
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anese draft of agreements for com- 
plete demarcation of all disputed bor- 
ders where Japanese and Soviet in- 
terests in Asia are in contact. Almost 
simultaneously, a Japanese economic 
delegation arrived in Moscow to begin 
formal negotiations for a trade pact. 

United States: Encouraged by Pres- 
ident Roosevelt’s recent message to 
Congress in which he asked for con- 
tinuation of the reciprocal trade pol- 
icy, Foreign Minister Kichisaburo No- 
mura invited U. S. Ambassador Joseph 
Grew in to continue their discussion 
of Japanese-American trade problems 
(see page 3). 


War Sidelights— 


@ Some Finnish soldiers last week 
were wearing mink coats and sables 
as protection from the intense cold. 
They were contributed by rich Eng- 
lish women in response to a Finnish 
relief plea. 


@ Offered for sale by the British 
Contraband Control were “200 dozen 
baby’s rubber pants.” They had been 
seized from the freighter Helvig. 





@ When an English police consta- 
ble phoned that a balloon was down in 
a field, 12 men from the Royal Air 
Force sped away in a truck, After an 
hour’s search through mud and bram- 
bles, they found it—a toy balloon. 
Angrily demanding an _ explanation 
from the constable, they were told: 
“J did not say it was a barrage bal- 
loon, I thought it might be filled with 
explosives.” 


e Bored with the inactivity on the 
Western front, four British cavalry 
squadrons sponsored a pig-fattening 
contest. Winner of the 100-franc prize 
topped his competitors with a 90- 
pound gain. To make him the winner, 
his handlers reduced his normal 
weight 30 pounds before the original 
weighing in; they exerciséd him stren- 
uously and fed him big doses of cas- 
tor oil. 


e J. W. Briscoe, secretary of the 
Macclesfield Infirmary, Macclesfield, 
England, crashed through a skylight 
he was inspecting and landed uncon- 
scious on an operating table in the 
room below. Found by a passing phy- 
sician, he was operated on immediate- 
ly where he lay. 


@ One of the largest hotels in Edin- 
burgh has placed on every table in the 
dining room written instructions for 
patrons in case of air raids. In Scot- 
tish tradition, the last paragraph reads: 
“Dining room customers who wish to 
go to the shelter should tell their 
waiter who will present their bill im- 
mediately.” 


cere IETinntiinactte_coeecnEEEEEREEE 
PILE SUFFERERS! ATTENTION 


The McCleary Clinic, 182 Elms Blvd., 
Excelsior Springs, Mo., is putting out an 
up-to-the-minute book on Piles (Hemor- 
rhoids) and related ailments. You can 
have this book by asking for it on a post- 
card sent to the above address. No charge 
for it, It may save you much suffering and 
money. Write today for a free copy.— Adv. 
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Unlikely Split 


OE DOAKS took Colonel Ballot’s 

broad-brimmed hat and placed it 
on the living-room table where it com- 
pletely covered one of Mrs. Doaks’s 
hand-crocheted scarfs. Then the two 
men sat down to their weekly chat— 
marked as usual, by the Colonel’s last- 
minute review of public opinion. 

Joe began with a real _ poser. 
“Colonel,” he said, “I was just talking 
to Jeff Brown who runs the hardware 
store up the street and who writes 
occasionally for the local Bugle. Ac- 
cording to him, a lot of political sta- 
tistics will have to be revised after 
next summer.” 

The Colonel stroked his chin whisk- 
ers. “Don’t tell me,” he said, “that the 
good Mr. Brown has been stocking 
crystal balls in his hardware estab- 
lishment?” 

“No need of that,’ Joe laughed. 


-——Not Expected 


The Question 


Do you think there will be a split 
in the Democratic Party in 1940? 





Group YES NO 
Democrats who 
backed Roosevelt 
MESES sccicceit. SAR 67.7% 


Republicans who 
backed Landon 


i ee re 40.7 
Nat’l Composite 
ea 42.5% 57.5% 





“You see, his store is quite a gathering 
place for the town politicos and a good 
deal of prophesying passes over the 
counters. So all Jeff has to do to get 
a forecast for 1940 is to average out the 
day’s opinions when he closes shop 
at night.” 

“Excellent!” The Colonel beamed. 
“There aren’t enough Jeff Browns in 
this country. But tell me, what aver- 
age opinion has he just struck off 
which will disturb present political 
statistics after next summer?” 

“Well, Colonel,” Joe declared, “Jeff 
thinks there’ll be a split in the Demo- 
cratic party. Matter of fact, he seems 
so sure of it, he’s written about it in 
the Bugle—and got paid for it, too, I 
understand. His idea is that the New 
Deal Democrats and the so-called con- 
servative Democrats won’t hit it off at 
the national convention this summer, 
and will wind up with two president- 
ial nominees to oppose the one the 
Republicans will put up.” 

“Hmmm,” mused the Colonel. “Mr. 
Brown foresees a repetition of the 
Free Soil Campaign of 1848—not to 
mention the Free Silver Campaign of 
1896. As you probably know from 
your history books, Mr. Doaks, the 
Democrats jn 1848 divided at their 
regular convention in New York City, 





when General Cass was nominated for 
the Presidency. Those Democrats who 
withdrew from that convention—th: 
‘Barnburners’ they were called— 
later got together at Utica and nomi 
nated a candidate of their own—Mar 
tin Van Buren.” 

“Who won?” asked Joe. 

“Zachary Taylor,” the old gentle- 
man replied. “He was the Whi; 
candidate.” 

“And did the same happen in 1896, 
Colonel?” asked Joe, in the manner of 
one making mental notes to take along 
to the next informal meeting at th 
hardware store. 


“That was a year for party up- 
heaval,” the Colonel answered. “First, 
the Prohibitionist party divided at its 
convention in May. Then there was 
somewhat of an upset at the Repub- 
lican convention in June, although 
those who withdrew did not set up a 
rival party. Finally, the worst split 
of all that year occurred at the Demo- 
cratic convention in July, when the 
Free Silver advocates nominated Wil- 
liam Jennings Bryan. Old-line Demo- 
crats, who would not support a Free 
Silver platform, withdrew to form the 
National Democratic Party in Septem- 
ber and to nominate Palmer for the 
Presidency.” 

Again Joe asked, “Who won?” 

“McKinley,” Colonel Ballot replied. 
“The Republican candidate.” 

“Well,” Joe commented, “past ex- 
perience certainly indicates that things 
go bad for the party that splits.” © 

“And now,” said the old gentleman, 
“to get back to your friend Jeff Brown. 
As for his prediction that the Demo- 
cratic party will split this year, I can 
only say, sir, that the present con- 
sensus of the entire U. S. electorate 
doesn’t agree with that. I’ve just 
asked voters everywhere whether they 
thought there would be a split in the 
Democratic party this year. Some 59 
per cent of the Republicans thought 
there would be, while 68 per cent of 
the Democrats said, in effect, ‘Non- 
sense, there’ll be no such thing.’ All of 
which adds up to the following nation- 
al composite average: 42.5 per cent of 
U. S. voters predict a Democratic spli! 
in 1940 and 57.5 per cent call the pre- 
diction false.” 

“Very interesting, Colonel,” said Jo: 
Doaks. “Maybe Jeff Brown has been 
listening to more Republicans than 
Democrats around at his hardwar« 
store.” 

“That would be my guess,” agreed 
the Colonel, smiling. “And then, too, 
he may have been doing just a snifter 
of wishful thinking. Anyhow, that’s 
what people do when they don’t want 
to believe the figures.” 

And so saying, Colonel Straw Ballot 
took his leave of Joe Doaks for an- 
other week. He was off to tour th: 
country once more for PATHFIND- 
ER’s Poll of Public Opinion. 
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BUSINESS, FARM 





R. R. President 


[In the southwest corner of Missouri, 
between Cassville (population: 1,016) 
and Exeter (population: 323), runs the 
-hortest standard-gauge railway in the 
country. The line covers a distance of 
1.8 miles. 

President, general agent, traffic man- 
iger, conductor and engineer of the 
Cassville and Exeter for the last 20 
vears was D. Dingler. A few weeks 
so he died. Last week, befitting the 
unique character of the road, the 
board of G & E chose as president 
Dingler’s wife, Ida. Age: 65; occupa- 
tion: housewife. 


Wire Merger? 


Big Two of the American telegraph 
business are Western Union and Postal 
lelegraph. They handle all but two 
per cent of the total telegraph busi- 
ness in this country. Western Union 








but today, due to the inroads made by 
the newer means of communication, 
telegraph revenues amount only to 28 
per cent of the total expenditures for 
intercity communication. 

In recommending passage of legis- 
lation permitting merger of the two 
companies (existing legislation forbids 
it), the FCC termed present conditions 
“a threat to the continuance of this 
necessary public service and the em- 
ployment of a large number of per- 
sons.” 


Well aware that it was urging the | 


creation of a telegraph monopoly, the 
FCC declared: “In the light of all the 
circumstances, a regulated monopoly 
covering the domestic wire telegraph 
field would not present an anomalous 
situation. The present legislative 
policy permits a monopoly in the do- 
mestic telephone field. There is no 
controlling reason for the mainte- 
nance of a different legislative policy 





is the larger, hav- oe for the wire tele- 
ing nearly 20,000 Random Statistics graph.” 

offices and about LACK and yellow or orange, blue Because of the 
13,000 employees, and white, and black and white conflicting reac- 
while Postal has are again the favorite color combi- tions to the merger 
1400 offices and nations, in the order named, for 1940 proposal, its out- 


14,560 workers. 

In recent years, 
the two companies 
have been skidding 
deeper and deeper 
into financial dif- 
ficulties. Taking 
note of this situa- 


tirely 


in 1939... 


houses 





auto license plates. 
the new year’s plates will carry en- 
new color schemes, while 13 
others will simply reverse the colers 
of numerals and background used 
e@ There are about 30,- 
000,000 dwelling units in the United 
States — owned houses, 
and rented apartments... 


In 34 states, come was a matter 
of conjecture last 
week. Roy B. 
White, president 
of Western Union, 
indicated that he 
favored consolida- 


tion. But organized 


rented 


tion, the Senate @ Inmates of Federal penal insti- labor in the tele- 
last year requested ae —- >! ps aay am graph field pro- 
the Federal Com- sons bureau, read ive to ten 


munications Com- 


times as many books as the average 
user of the nation’s public libraries. 


tested vehemently. 
Meanwhile, Sen- 


mission to make a | During fiscal 1939, Federal prisoners | tor Burton K. 
special report to borrowed more than 800,000 books, Wheeler of Mon- 
the Senate Inter- one-third of them non-fiction, from tana, Chairman of 
State Commerce institutional libraries ...e It is the Senate Inter- 


Committee. 

Last week, the 
report was in the 
committee’s hands. 


extra U, 


Bluntly, it stated 
that the financial 
condition of Postal Telegraph was 
“precarious,” while that of Western 


Union, “although less critical, is defi- 
nitely unfavorable.” To solve the 
ionetary problems of both, the FCC 
recommended a merger. 

The FCC found several things re- 

ponsible for the companies’ present 
rry plight. One was “unsound 
lanagement policies,” the nature of 
vhich were not described. Another 
as the “destructive competition” be- 
veen the two concerns “for the re- 
maining diminishing volume of tele- 
<raph business.” 

A third cause for telegraph troubles, 
the FCC found, was competition from 
other forms of communication, such as 
the long-distance telephone and air 

ail. In 1915, the report asserted, the 
telegraph was handling one-half the 
long-distance communication business; 


believed that close to four billion 
S. postage 


used during the 1939 Christmas mail 
rush. 





state Commerce 
stamps were Committee, an- 
nounced _ that 


hearings would be 
opened soon. He 
added, however, 
that before he would approve the con- 
solidation, he would have to know 
“that labor was going’ to be adequate- 
ly taken care of.” 


Briefs ES 


@ Despite war orders, America’s 
margin of exports over imports de- 
clined in 1939, Secretary of Commerce 
Harry Hopkins reported last week. 
He estimated that U. S. exports for 
1939 were $3,100,000,000 compared 
with imports of 82,300,0000,000—an 
export margin of $800,000,000. In 1938 
the American favorable trade balance 
was $1,133,567,000, largest since 1931. 


G@ Pan-American Airways announc- 
ed that within six months plane manu- 
facturers would begin building a fleet 
of super-Clippers capable of overnight 
service between America and Europe. 
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$25.00 A WEEK IN CASE 


OF SICKNESS OR ACCIDENT 





PLUS ADDITIONAL BE belenis-| ALL PROVIDED EDIN THEPOUCY 
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hour?“day and —~{ 4 Sor free inspection 
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dent. What will hap- 
pen to you and your MEN AND WOMEN 
amily when your AGES 16 TO 75 





turn comes? 
DON’T SEND A PENNY.NO MEDICAL EXAMINA- 
TION. NO AGENT WILL CALL. NO OBLIGATION. 
SEND YOUR NAME AND ADDRESS AT ONCE FOR 
18 DAY FREE INSPECTION OFFER. 


RS CLARK CASUALTY CO. 
GEORGE ROGERS CLARK CA: AGENCY 
Dept. 7, 542 South Dearborn St., Chicago, ill. 
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sensational new kind of food busi- 
ness! Start in your kitchen. Even without 
previous oxperiense big daily profits are 


bl elling amazing 
BREA SELESS BESGENU TE We supply 
mt and plans. Stores sell for you. 
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NI EW “a 
FLASHES wom REAR WINDOW — DASH Control 


A whirlwind seller. Drivers buy on flash 
AG S demonstration. Dealers buy 8 tol2. Your 
profit mark-up as high as 264%. Biggest 
sensation of year. Rush name quick for facts and Demon- 
AllFree. Rush. WATCH-MY-TURN 
pt, W-181B Watnut Bidg., Des Moines, ta. 


SET RELIEF 
“Mt chi in 


This Fast Wag 
~or Money Back 
For quick relief from itching of eczema, pimples, ath- 
lete’s foot, scales, scabies, rashes and other externally 
caused skin troubles, use world-famous, cooling, anti- 
septic, liquid D. D.D. Prescription. Greaseless, 





stainless. irritation and quickly stops intense 
itching. 35c trial bottle ate it, or money back. Asi 
your today for D. DB. D. 








TREES-PLANTS- = SHRUBS iY vet 


2-8 Ft. Apple 20¢; 8-Ft. Peach l5ceach. Postpaid. 77 
Getour new 1940, 64-page free catalog. Complete 
plantings for farm or lots. Trees, shrubs, 
vines, bulbs or seeds. rite today. 

ALLEN’S NURSERY & SEED HOUSE 


Box 24, Geneva, Ohio 








Increase your income at home by 
new, simple Wentworth ——— 
Color method. We instruct 
and su ply you with work. rite 
today REE BOOKLET. 


Wentworth Pictorial Company, tt DEPT.116, Hamilton, Ont 


DICE. CARDS. 


Specialties for Magicians’ use. Inks, 
Shiners, Check-Cop, Daubs. Catalog 


upon request 
HILL BROS. Box P, SALIDA, COLO. 


TREATMENT mailed 
on free Tris. If 
satisfied, send $1; if 
not, it’s Free. Write 
me for your treat- 


ment today. 


W.K. STERLINE, 817 Ohio Ave. Sidney, Ohio 
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IIIness 


Prevalent in London during the last 
few weeks has been a mild form of in- 
fluenza. Victims generally did not 
have to remain in bed and they have 
recovered after two or three days. 
Blithe Englishmen, still awaiting Hit- 
Jer’s threatened blitzkrieg (lightning 
war), have dubbed the illness—blitzflu. 








Deaths Down 

Best basic indicator of a nation’s 
health is the proportion of its popula- 
tion who die each year. But like other 
figures, death rate statistics may be 
misleading. When Surgeon General 
Dr. Thomas Parran of the U. S. Public 
Heaith Service recorded a new low in 
the nation’s death rate in his annual 
report last week, therefore, he coupled 
his announcement with a warning. 

In 1938, Dr. Parran reported, mor- 
tality was 10.6 per 1,000 persons, low- 
est in the nation’s history. While the 
rate was only a fraction below the 
previous low of 10.7 in 1933, it was a 
substantial drop from the 1937 figure 
of 11.2. Both infant and maternal mor- 
tality was down, to 50.9 and 4.0 per 
1,000 live births respectively. 

All-time record low rates were re- 
corded in death from such diseases as 
typhoid fever, scarlet fever, diphtheria, 
poliomyelitis, tuberculosis, malaria and 
pellagra. Deaths from influenza, pneu- 
monia and accidental causes were also 
at the lowest points in recent years. 

While painting a bright picture, how- 
ever, Dr. Parran warned that it “should 
not lull the public into false security.” 
For in the general mortality rate, he 
pointed out, “are obscured significant- 
ly high rates among certain groups of 
the population.” 

Also not revealed by the national 
death rate, the report said, were 
“shocking increments of sickness and 
suffering resultant from lack of medi- 
‘al care, nor the many thousands of 
non-fatal cases of preventable illness.” 
Specifically, Dr. Parran pointed to the 
“national disgrace” of 14,939 cases of 


Science Facts 


to peptic ulcers... 


and (4) concentrate... 


their tissues are tougher ... 


teeth . 


SCIENCE, MEDICINE 











LINICAL studies indicate that active men, especially those of the executive 
type who are constantly on the go, are usually more susceptible than others 
@ In every 24 hours of normal respiration, the human lung 
breathes about 600,000 cubic inches of air . . 
steps to individuals’ wishing to read faster: (1) keep lips still while reading; 
(2) read whole phrases at a time; (3) deliberately try to read faster than usual; 
@ Animals, who are wholly immune to many human 
contagions, do not seem to be as susceptible to disease as man—possibly because 
@ Contrary to popular opinion, alcohol is more of 
an anesthetic than a stimulant; taken in sufficient quantity, it makes the heart 
beat faster, warms the skin, dulls the senses and tends to paralyze nerve centers 
that govern breathing ...e¢@ There are two types of twins—fraternal and 
identical. Fraternal twins are about 50 per cent alike in physical characteristics 
and develop from two different ova that are fertilized at the same time. Identical 
twins are more than 90 per cent alike, developing from a single fertilized ovum 
which divides and produces two human beings . . . 
that more than 90 per cent of America’s school children have cavities in their 
. @ Some doctors hold that digestive troubles can be caused by drinking 
too much water; they suggest that six glasses a day are enough. 


smallpox in the U. S. in 1938, which 
gave this country a prevalence of this 
disease second only to that of India. 
a ee 


Life’s Length 


It is a popular belief that longevity 
is hereditary. Last week, seeking a 
factor handed down from generation 
to generation which might influence 
longevity, Drs. Raymond Pearl and W. 
Edwin Moffett of Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity cast new light on the human 
life span. 

Submitting a report to the National 
Academy of Science, the investigators 
told how they had acquired physical 
examination records of 2,332 adult 
males whose health was known to be 
perfect some years before death. How 
long each man might have expected to 
live after the time of the examination 
was computed from actuarial tables 
showing average life expectancy for a 
man of his age. 

When these men died, they were 
classified according to whether they 
had failed to live as long as expected 
or had exceeded the average mark. 
Studying data in the original exam- 
inations on stature, girth, weight, 
chest expansion, and relation of 
height to weight, Drs. Pear] and Mof- 
fett found that the two groups as a 
whole did not differ in any one of 
these respects. 

At length they isolated one factor 
which consistently differentiated the 
short-lived from the. long-lived group. 
Regardless of the cause of death, the 
men who died before their actuarial 
time was up had a faster heartbeat 
than those who outlived average ex- 
pectations. 

In early middle age, a healthy male 
heart averages 72 beats a minute, 
though very few individuals have ex- 
actly this average beat. In their short- 
lived group, the Pearl-Moffett survey 
found an average higher heartbeat 
than in the long-lived, with greater 
rapidity in some cases of as much as 
three beats a minute, 


. @ Experts suggest these four 


@ Dental authorities state 
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Dr. Pearl: Heartbeats May Be the Clue 


Though he was careful to emphasiz« 
that the findings deal only with aver- 
ages, to which any individual may be 
an exception, Dr. Pearl permitted him- 
self a cautious generalization, Inas- 
much as a fast heart must beat many 
millions of times more than a slow one 
during a lifetime, he said, “it is per- 
haps not unreasonable to suppose .. . 
that it (the heart) would not be likely 


to last so long.” 
os 


Capsules 


G To bridge the tortured days nar- 
cotic addicts suffer immediately after 
their drugs have been withheld from 
them, New York City Hospital officials 
announced, they would use “frozen 
sleep” treatments first devised to treat 
cancer. With temperatures driven 
down from 98.6 to 86 degrees by ice 
applications, “frozen sleep” patients 
exist for days in a state of suspended 
animation during which they know 
and feel nothing, while most bodily 
functions are halted. 


@ In South Africa last summer Dr 
E. C. Slipher of Lowell Observatory, 
Arizona, was able to take the clearest 
pictures yet made of Mars,-then onl) 
136,000,000 miles from earth. Astrono- 
mers who viewed them at a Cleveland 
meeting of the American Astronomical 
Society two weeks ago agreed that the 
pictures proved the existence of 
canals on Mars. Whether the canals 
are natural, or artificial waterways 
constructed by living beings, remains 
unsettled. 


@ Heretofore known as a disease 
only of man and of the rhesus monkey, 
infantile paralysis has been developed 
for the first time in cotton rats and 
through them in white mice, Dr. 
Charles Armstrong of the National In- 
stitute of Health reports. Since rats 
and mice are cheap and easily bred 
laboratory animals, the discovery that 
they are susceptible to the infantile 
virus may greatly broaden study of 
the disease. The high cost of mon- 
keys has previously confined such re- 
search to a relatively few wealthy 
centers, 
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Announcing that “I want to make 
motion picture production my life 
work,” JAMES ROOSEVELT, eldest 
son of the President, last week organ- 
ized Globe Productions, Inc., a new 
company with $1,000,000 capitaliza- 
tion. He will make a minimum of 
two pictures a year at the studios of 
Samuel Goldwyn, with whom he is 
still associated. His first film as an 
independent producer will be an 
adaptation of a silent motion picture 
hit, “The Bat.” 


7 . « 


In London, Herbert Leigh Holman 
filed suit for divorce from movie act- 
ress VIVIEN LEIGH, now appearing 
in the highly prized role of Scarlett 
O’Hara in the Hollywood production 
of “Gone With the Wind.” Charging 
misconduct, he named LAURENCE 


NAMES 


years of court proceedings, a jury 
acquitted Mayor MEYER C. ELLEN- 
STEIN of Newark, N. J., and six co- 
defendants on charges of conspiracy 
to defraud the city. A previous trial 
on the same charges, that the indicted 
city officials had paid exorbitant 
prices for land tracts in developing 
the Newark Airport, ended in a mis- 
trial when a juror was stricken with 
acute appendicitis. 


Durjng 1940, _BRENDA DIANA 
DUFF FRAZIER, leading debutante 


of the 1938 social season, will enjoy 
an allowance of $1,000 a week. A New 
York City court authorized her moth- 
er to utilize $52,000 this year for sup- 
port of the black-haired, blue-eyed 
beauty, who will be 19 next June. 
Miss Frazier’s total annual income 





Vivien’s Husband Is Gone With the Wind 


OLIVIER, British actor, as co-respon- 
dent. The Holmans, married in 1933, 
have a six-year-old daughter. 

Despite precautions to keep the 
DIONNE QUINTUPLETS from learn- 
ing of the European war, the little 
sirls somehow heard the news.t To 
explain the matter without upsetting 
their training that it is “naughty” to 
light, Dr. ALLAN ROY DAFOE told 
them that “some bad men across the 
sea were hurting the poor people and 
wouldn’t behave when asked to do so 
by the King.” The five-year-olds then 
suggested that Hitler and the other 
bad men be told about Ferdinand the 
Bull, who would rather sit and smell 
flowers than fight. 


Bringing to an end almost three 


More news about the Quintuplets was made last 
eek when negotiations were reported under way to 
tall them as a new attraction at the 1940 New 
tk World’s Fair. Plans were said to call for 
lding of a reproduction of their Callender, Ont., 
me on the site of the Soviet Pavilion, now being 
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Brenda’s Income Is $52,000 for 52 Weeks 


from all sources, the court was told, 
is $135,300; she is the beneficiary of a 
$3,500,000 trust fund left by her father. 
Pulitzer Prize-winning novelist 
LOUIS BROMFIELD announced that 
he is a Democratic candidate for Con- 
gress from the 17th Ohio district, a 
seat recently vacated by the death of 
Rep. William A. Ashbrook. After liv- 
ing for 13 years in France, Bromfield 
returned to this country a year ago to 
take up residence on a farm near his 
Mansfield, O., boyhood home, 
Adopting the report of Dean JAMES 
M. LANDIS of Harvard Law School, 
special examiner at hearings on the 
case of HARRY BRIDGES, Secretary 
of Labor FRANCES PERKINS can- 
celed a deportation warrant issued 
against the CIO West Coast labor lead- 
er. She approved the finding of Landis 
that the alien, Australian-born Bridges 
was not a member of the Communist 
Party and hence not subject to de- 
portation. 
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CATARRH 
DISCOVERY 


NEW FOUR-FOLD METHOD 
ATTACKS CATARRHAL SYMP- 
TOMS FOUR WAYS 


Satisfaction Or No Charge 
PAMPHLET SENT FREE 


Every reader who seeks prompt relief from 
Catarrhal Coughing, Clogged Nostrils, Phiegm 
Filled Throat, Sneezing, Constant Head Colds, 
continual hawking, mucous discharge, and 
other Catarrhal Symptoms, caused by nasal 
congestion, Should write at once for this Free 
Pamphlet. This new Four-Fold Method goes 
after Catarrhal Symptoms in four different 
ways instead of one to bring effective results. 
Just send name and address to The Heather 
Company, Dept. 146, Adams, N. Y. 











expelled from your stomach, rest- 
ful sleep at night, harmiess, no 
injurious drugs, prescription or pat- 
ent medicine. 1 gal. remedy, 10c at 
your store. Formula mailed on re- 
ceipt of a one dollar bill. 

OLIVER HOWARD, Scio, Ore. 
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EDITORIAL 





Realism and the Budget 


E budget of the United States 

Government is a big book whose 
thousand and more pages make ter- 
ribly dull reading. Few Americans 
can be expected to plow through it, 
and few do, but it is nevertheless 
a volume of immense importance to 
every citizen in the land. 

It is important because it affects 
almost all phases of American life and 
because it is a kind of mirror to the 
nation’s credit and general well-being. 
When it is drawn up every year, there- 
fore, all responsible-minded citizens 
should acquaint themselves at least 
with its broad meanings—especially in 
this era of continuing deficits and 
steadily mounting debt. 


Thus, Americans at this time should 
study the summary of the budget just 
submitted by President Roosevelt for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1941. 
And in studying it, they should keep 
in mind the story of Federal finance 
over the last ten years. That story 
shows that since 1931, our national 
government has been operating with 
these red-ink figures: 


Year Deficit 

A ds cle « d.Fidikuhed chika $ 481,000,000 
Bee ons tht bk deen oaee 2,529,000,000 
SI vn dren ecthin tlk tro eeeeinniaioal 1,784,000,000 
EP. e 0 css ek wa ewes ewe 2,895,000,000 
NG Ss aa Sank cad G0 ois oa 3,210,000,000 
ET wile da., 6 ane howe aie 4,550,000,000 
SET ae > 8 6 0% ak oh doh sae 3,148,000,000 
ns Siew Sasiacle Putin oe Oke 1,384,000,000 
eee 
SP OD, bnnae che dos eae 3,933,000. 


OT since 1930 has there been a bal- 

anced Federal budget. Since then, 
year by year, huge deficits have been 
accumulating and the national debt has 
climbed dizzily as a result. Today, 
that debt stands at 42 billion dollars, 
only three billions below the statutory 
limit fixed by Congress. President 
Roosevelt’s $8,424,000,000 budget for 
1941 shows substantial reductions 
under the one for 1940, but it contains 
a deficit that will amount to $2,176,- 
000,000 if no new taxes are levied by 
Congress. At best, even with new 
taxes, the 1941 deficit will be $1,716,- 
000,000. It can be said with certainty 
that at the end of the new fiscal year, 
the national debt will exceed, or come 
very close to exceeding, the legal debt 
limit of 45 billion dollars. 

All this poses a question: When will 
Federal budgets get back into balance 
and when will the Federal government 
begin to retire the national debt? The 
question is to the point because the 
obvious fact is that huge deficits can- 
not continue indefinitely and that the 





Talburt in the Scripps-Howard newspapers 


A Terribly Dull but Important Book 


debt cannot keep mounting forever 
without leading eventually to national 
insolvency. 


T THIS point, of course, for the 

sake of realism and clear-headed- 
ness, it should be kept in mind that the 
United States is not now in any danger 
of insolvency. At bottom, our Fed- 
eral government is unquestionably in 
a far sounder fiscal position than any 
other comparable government in the 
world. Despite this, however, and 
again for the sake of realism and clear- 
headedness, the nation’s long-term fi- 
nancial status is disturbing, and it will 
continue to be disturbing as long as 
the executive and legislative branches 
of our government show no definite 
signs of wanting to balance the budget. 
As long as this seeming indifference 
prevails, confidence among business 
men and investors will be shaky; it 
will be shaky until Washington demon- 
strates beyond doubt that it is intent 
on reversing the trend of the last 
decade, intent on so ordering Federal 
finances that budgets will come nearer 
and nearer to balance. 

This subject is one that passes be- 
yond the field of politics. It is simply 
silly to suppose that government ex- 
penditures will be cut down substan- 
tially with any change in administra- 
tion. Undoubtedly, many economies 
can be made, but not enough of them 
to lower the Federal budget anywhere 
near the levels that existed before 
1930. The character and role of gov- 
ernment have changed enormously in 
the last 10 years. The government, 
for example, has come to assume new 
social responsibilities to aid the needy 
and aged, and this has necessitated 
great annual expenditures. Not unless 
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PATHFINDER 
such responsibilities are completely 
dropped will the Federal budget ever 
be small again—no matter what po- 
litical party comes to power. 

In face of this historic fact, realism 
dictates that the Federal budget must 
be regarded in a non-political light. 
Realism dictates, too, that the budget 
will not achieve balance until business 
itself fully recovers, until employment 
returns to healthy levels, and until al! 
groups of our citizenry are reasonably, 
prosperous. Finally, and most im- 
portantly, realism dictates that our 
financial house will not be in orde: 
until the world itself is in order, and 
until government and business in this 
country learn to get on with each other 
in this age that is so much out of joint 
and so much in need of “cooperative 
wisdom.” 

g 


Blood Business 

S OUR page 3 article makes clear, 

a turning point has been reached 
in respect to Japanese-American rela- 
tions. When the 1911 commercia! 
treaty formally dies on January 26, 
Pacific politics will enter a tremend- 
ously significant phase. 

Many things can happen after Jan- 
uary 26. An arms embargo can be ap- 
plied against Japan, a new treaty can 
be negotiated or the situation can be 
allowed to limp along in the hope that 
it will straighten itself out. The signs, 
however, are not cheering. Aithough 
an arms embargo does not appear like- 
ly as an immediate step, numerous po- 
tent voices are being raised in its 
favor. And if it is applied, Japanese- 
American relations will indeed reach 
a breaking point. 

Embargo advocates have compelling 
logic on their side. They can point 
out with complete accuracy that Amer- 
ica, while vigorously denouncing Ja- 
pan’s aggression against China, has 
been serving as Japan’s chief armorer. 
In 1938, for example, of all the essen- 
tial war materials imported by Japan 
from all parts of the world, 56 pe! 
cent came from the United States. This 
is blood business with a vengeance 
and it is particularly shocking because 
it has tended to nullify all Washing- 
ton’s official protests against Japanes« 
brutality and treaty-breaking. Arguing 
along these lines, embargo advocates 
cannot be answered. They are right 

However, application of a strict em- 
bargo, while thoroughly proper under 
international law, involves risks, the 
greatest of which is that it will mak: 
bitterness grow between us and Japan 
and move us nearer than ever to 
clash. In such circumstances, it ma) 
be better for us to give Japan reason- 
able time to realize that America wants 
to be friendly but that friendship wil! 
be strained beyond endurance unless 
Japan changes its tactics. 
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CAPITAL CHAT 





Idea 


OU know how it is when an execu- 

tive stares idly out the window 
and is suddenly brought up short with 
a tremendous idea. Well, that’s the 
only way we can figure the origin of 
this little incident. 

There was this official of the Nation- 
al Capital Parks Department—happily 
shrouded in anonymity—smiling pen- 
sively as he watched Washingtonians 
ice-skating last week on the long Re- 
flecting Pool between the Lincoln Me- 
morial and the Washington Monu- 
ment. He frowned from time to time 
as he saw the skaters stumble on 
hillocks of snow dotting the ice. Sud- 
denly the IDEA came. 

On orders of the idea-man two heavy 
trucks equipped with snow scrapers 
appeared at the edge of the pool. The 
trucks actually managed to get about 
25 feet out on the ice before they 
crashed through to rest hub-deep in 


ice water. 
Bn 


Forecasters 


ASHINGTON today bears but a 

skeletal resemblance to the city 
bravely laid out, when the Republic 
was young, by Pierre Charles L’En- 
fant. But no matter how often they 
see their plans going awry, planners 
like the skull practice afforded by pre- 
dicting the future. So, as the Capital 
entered a new decade (or prepared to 
enter one in 1941, if you belong to 
that school of thought), Washington 
planners speculated on their city as 
it will be around 1950. 

One thing they thought about most 
intensely was the vote, for suffrage is 
still a burning question in Washington, 
which is governed not by its citizens, 
but paternalistically by the Federal 
Government. It burns Washington- 
ians up to reflect that the Federal Gov- 
ernment which came into being as a 
result of fighting taxation without rep- 
resentation should inflict ideas of King 
George III upon them. 

Looking into the future, both Chair- 
man Jennings Randolph of the House 
District Committee and Senator Arthur 
Capper, who has been a member of 
the Senate District Committee more 
than twenty years, foresaw the ballot 
for Washingtonians by 1950. Rep. 
Randolph merely predicted “some type 
of suffrage” within that time. Senator 
Capper thought “they will at least have 
national representation and be voting 
for President by 1950. I’m not so sure 
about the local government.” 

Commissioner Melvin C. Hazen has 
an idea that would relieve traffic con- 
vestion—and another idea that would 
make it even worse. He foresaw by- 
passes to detour trucks and other 
through traffic around Washington. 
But he also foresaw a huge stadium, 
eating, at the very least, 100,000 peo- 
ple. “For the Army-Navy games,” he 


says. “They ought to be held here.” 
Chairman Frederick A. Delano of 
the Park and Planning Commission 
refused to look more than one year 
ahead. His greatest concern was that 
in 1940 Washington might lose more 
of its trees. Too many of ’em being cut 
down now while widening streets and 
making other improvements, he fears. 
One thing all predicters, forecasters 
and seers agreed upon: Washington 
would still have as many problems in 
1950 as it has today. 
a 2 


On Shooing Starlings 


T’S BEEN almost a year since we 

reported on the efforts of the gov- 
ernment to rid Federal] buildings of 
starlings. You may remember that the 
efforts—which included gunfire, stuff- 
ed animals, fire hoses, and hand-clap- 
ping—were not very successful. 

Well, they’re still not very success- 
ful. Unless you except floating bal- 
loons up to the birds’ nests. The bal- 
loons have helped some—scares the 
living daylights out of the birds—but 
the starlings are still with us, 

All of which brings up our feeling 
that the government is overlooking a 
bet in a suggestion made recently by 
one public-spirited citizen. He sug- 
gested that men follow starlings to 
their nests, take out the eggs and hard- 
boil them. Then, says the citizen, 
when the starlings find themselves 
unable to hatch the eggs, they’ll be- 
come dissatisfied with Washington 
and move to Brooklyn or Keokuk or 
some place. 

It sounds like a splendid plan. But 
officials who, we suppose, should 
know about such things have sniffed 
and muttered, “not feasible.” The 
officials may be right, of course, but 
we want to point out that officials of 
an earlier day sniffed at Robert Cler- 
mont and Eli Whitney, at Goodyear, 
Alexander Bell, Pasteur and the Wright 
Brothers. 

We sniffed at Clermont, Whitney 
and the rest, too, but no one’s going 
to catch us napping again. We’re all 
for hard-boiling starlings’ eggs. Get 
in step with progress. That’s our 
motto. 
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Millions need Speed King—gives you 
hot water fast and cheap. Drop into any 
pan of water—plug into socket—in 60 
seconds you have hot water. Rush your 
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Here’s the Way 
to Curb a Rupture 


Successful Home Method That Anyone Can 
Use on Any Reducible Rupture 
Large or Small 


COSTS NOTHING TO FIND OUT 


Thousands of ruptured men, women and 
children will rejoice to know that the full 
plan so yoy! used by Capt. W. A. Col- 
lings for his double rupture from which he 
suffered so long will be sent free to all who 
write for it. r 

Merely send your name and address to Capt. 
W. A. Collings, Inc., Box 510T, Watertown 
N. Y. It won’t cost you a cent to find out and 
you may bless the day you sent for it. Hun- 
dreds have already reported satisfactory re- 
sults following this free offer. Send right 
away—NOW—before you put down is 
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PRESENTING 





Charles Edison 


ARLY in 1936, President Roosevelt 

found himself in a difficult posi- 
tion. With his naval expansion pro- 
gram getting into gear, he lost an im- 
portant cog in the expansion machin- 
ery. Henry Latrobe Roosevelt, his 
cousin and Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy, died. At the same time, Secre- 
tary of the Navy Claude Swanson, also 
ailing, could devote little time to his 
official duties. 

To handle the situation, Roosevelt 
knew that he needed a man of ex- 
ceptional qualities as Assistant Secre- 
tary. The man would have to be able 
to work fast and efficiently enough to 
handle the jobs of both Assistant Sec- 
retary and Secretary. 

The civilian heads of the Navy De- 
partment—the Secretary and Assistant 
Secretary—are chiefly responsible for 
the business end of Navy affairs, the 
wise and careful expenditure of mil- 
lions of dollars of public funds on the 
construction of fighting ships; the man 
therefore had to know the ins and outs 
of business and manufacturing. In ad- 
dition, the man had to be, like the 
President, a believer in a Big Navy 
and in the New Deal. 

Eventually, the man was found. He 
was Charles Edison, son of the late 
famous American inventor Thomas 
Alva Edison. Sworn in as Assistant 
Secretary in January, 1937, Edison 
held that post until Swanson died last 
July; then he became Acting Secretary. 


AST week, Roosevelt had boosted 
Edison into the full secretaryship. 
Thus, at 49, he became the forty-sixth 
man to hold the job since the Depart- 
ment was created in 1798. 

Edison’s promotion emphasized 
Roosevelt’s confidence in him. As 
business administrator of the Navy 
Department, Edison has, most observ- 
ers agree, done a good job. The tre- 
mendous naval construction program 
already is ahead of schedule in some 
categories and on schedule in others. 

Edison, too, has had no little effect 
on Navy policy. He is partly respon- 
sible for the fact that the new ships 
are being powered with high-pressure, 
high-temperature steam instead of the 
traditional low-pressure, low-tempera- 
ture power plants. He succeeded in 
reviving naval experiments with light- 
er-than-air ships. In addition, he has 
centralized control of warship build- 
ing activities; previously divided 
among three bureaus, this work was 
put under the supervision of a “co- 
ordinator of shipbuilding’—the veter- 
an Rear Admiral Samuel M. Robinson, 
chief of the Engineering Bureau. 

Inventor Thomas Alva Edison mar- 
ried twice. Mother of Charles Theo- 
dore Edison was the inventor’s second 
wife, the former Mina Miller, now Mrs. 
Edward Everett Hughes. Charles was 
born at Liewellyn Park—the swank 
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Edison: The 46th Since 1798 


residential section in West Orange, 
N. J.—on Aug. 3, 1890. 

Young Charles developed an interest 
in the Navy early. At 8 he was much 
more fascinated by the naval exploits 
of U. S. Admirals Dewey and Sampson 
in the Spanish-American War than by 
his father’s inventions. 

The boy, however, was educated for 
other _ things. After preparatory 
schooling at Cartaret Academy at 
Orange, N. J., and Hotchkiss School at 
Lakeville, Conn., he entered the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, grad- 
uating in 1913 as an engineer. 

Thomas Edison’s hope was _ that 
Charles would become a scientist like 
himself. But the young man had other 
ideas. For a year after his graduation, 
he lived a rather Bohemian existence 
in New York’s Greenwich Village. 
There, he financed a liberal weekly 
journal, managed a “thimble theater” 
and wrote poetry. Among his friends 
were two young and struggling writers 
now famous—Sinclair Lewis and 
Eugene O’Neill. 


FTER that episode, Charles Edison 

settled down. Lacking his father’s 
inventive genius but gifted with his 
capacity for hard work, he entered 
the business side of his father’s affairs, 
gradually taking over the management 
of the loosely connected Thomas A. 
Edison Industries. Eventually, he con- 
trolled 33 organizations manufactur- 
ing, selling and distributing articles 
invented by his father. Today, though 
he has turned over active management 
of the enterprises to others, he still 
takes pride in the business. 

Edison first met Franklin Roosevelt 
and became acquainted with the U. S. 
Navy when the nation entered the 
World War. Thomas Edison served 
as president of the Naval Consulting 
Board while Roosevelt was Assistant 
Secretary of the Navy. In addition to 


PATHFINDER 
assisting his father in this work, 
Charles Edison supervised manufac- 
ture of war goods at the Edison plant. 

Until 1932, Charles Edison was, lik: 
other members of his family, a Re- 
publican. But when Roosevelt was 
swept into the Presidency, Edison fel! 
in behind the New Deal standard 
Roosevelt had hardly taken office be- 
fore Edison was backing the recover \ 
drive by plastering the walls of the 
Edison plant with posters urging his 
employees to “buy something—buy) 
anything” and giving them $5 each to 
do so. Following that gesture, he was 
enlisted for active service in New 
Jersey’s New Deal machinery. 

At various times, Edison was a men- 
ber of the State Recovery Board, o! 
the Regional Labor Board, NRA Com 
pliance Director, State Director of th 
National Emergency Council, and 
member of the National Industrial Re- 
covery Board. Often consulted whe 
the Federal Housing Act was being 
drafted, he was later named FHA di 
rector for New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Delaware and Maryland. As a result, 
when Roosevelt tapped him for the jo! 
of Assistant Secretary of the Navy, 
Edison’s New Deal sympathies wer 
well established. “I believe in th 
(New Deal) experiments going on,” lh 
once said. “It takes courage to tr 
new things and it takes courage to sto) 
them. I think President Roosevelt has 
this sort of courage.” 


NDEPENDENTLY wealthy, Edison 
could live comfortably without the 
Secretary of the Navy’s $15,000-a-year 
salary. In Washington, he lives at the 
quietiy sumptuous Hay-Adams Housv. 
at the same time keeping his 24-room 
home in Llewellyn Park. Edison mar- 
ried pert little Carolyn Hawkins 
daughter of a Cambridge, Mass., phy- 
sician in 1918. They have no children. 
Though he works hard (sometimes 
17 hours a day), Edison finds time for 
his favorite recreations, which include 
deep-sea fishing, roulette and month- 
ly visits to New Jersey. In addition, 
he often amuses himself by composins 
doggere!l verse. One of these verses, 
composed when he was a patient in 
hospital in 1938, runs like this: 





They hitch up wires to your leg, 
And arm and back and chest 

To see how goes the pump today 
And if you need a rest. 


They do a lot of other things 

Indelicate to tell 

*Til you begin to speculate, 

“God! Was I ever well?” 

Slightly deaf, like his father, Edison 
recently has been mentioned in some 
quarters as a “dark horse” possibilit) 
for the Democratic presidential nomi- 
nation, His friends say he would make 
an ideal compromise candidate who 
could not only carry out the New 
Deal’s humanitarian program but ge! 
along well with business and industry. 

Edison, however, has made it known 
that he has no political ambitions. He 
would rather devote himself to build- 
ing an “invincible” Navy. “If this 
Navy—this strong right arm of ours— 
is obviously strong,” Edison says, “the 
folly of testing it is equally obvious.’ 
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Student of Names 


The specialized_interests of acade- 
micians range over so many fields of 
knowledge only a few of their re- 
searches ever reach the public eye. 
But last week educators were par- 
ticularly impressed with the accom- 
plishments of Professor Ernest Week- 
ley of Richmond, England, who told 
interviewers he knew a million Chris- 
tian names and their derivations. 

Professor Weekley reported that 
pet names like Li, Di, Vi, Ed, Al and 
Jim were going out of fashion after 
having been popular for almost 40 
years. He said he noticed a tendency 
for modern children to prefer use of 
their full names instead of diminu- 
tives. Most interesting fact unearthed 
by him was the 26 names of a girl 
christened in Liverpool in 1880. 

Expressing the belief the girl held a 
record for Christian names, Professor 
Weekley said her surname was Pep- 
per and that she had been christened 
alphabetically: Anna Bertha Cecelia 
Diana Emily Fanny Gertrude Hypatia 
Inez Jane Kate Louise Maud Nora 
Ophelia Patricia Quince Rebecca 
Starkey Teresa Ulysis Venus Winifred 
Xenophon Yetty Zeno, 


Exiled Scholars 


With the rise and spread of totali- 
tarian governments in Europe, the 
United States has become the refuge 
of many foreign scholars seeking here 
the academic freedom denied them in 
their homelands. Last week there 
was fresh evidence of the fact that 
this country’s hospitality has been re- 
warded. It was contained in a report 
on the work accomplished during the 
past three years by a unique institu- 
tion—the University in Exile. 

Officially known as the Graduate 
Faculty of Political and Social Science 
in the New School for Social Research, 
the University was organized in New 
York City in 1933 with 14 members 
teaching 153 students. Today, ac- 
cording to the report by Dr. Gerhard 
Colm, noted economist and dean of the 
faculty, there are 23 exiled scholars 
on the staff—three Austrian, two Ital- 
ian, one Spanish and the rest German. 
Students, many of them candidates for 
master’s and doctor’s degrees in the 
social sciences granted through New 
York University, now number more 
than 425, 

Aside from their formal teaching of 
70 courses in sociology, economics, 
philosophy and international affairs, 
the exiles have contributed a wide 
variety of works to American scholar- 
ship. Almost all of their work, Dr. 
Colm said, relates directly to the 
American scene, inasmuch as they are 
deeply anxious to identify themselves 
With their adopted country. Of the 
original 14 members, he said, eight 
have. become U. S. citizens, and 
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later arrivals have the same intention. 

To Dr. Colm, the exiles’ interest in 
the society of which they have become 
members is a hopeful sign. For the 
failure of European scholarship in this 
respect, he commented, rendered it 
ineffective in stemming the tide of dic- 
tatorship. 

Accomplishments of the University 
in Exile include: 

@ Publication of two collective vol- 
umes and of eight books by individual 
faculty members. To scientific jour- 
nals and general magazines, faculty 
members have contributed 90 articles. 

®@ Delivering of papers or lectures 
before 26 scientific congresses and 70 
university audiences. Faculty mem- 
bers have also taught for brief periods 
at other colleges and have served in 
Washington as government consult- 
ants. 

e Editing of a quarterly magazine, 
Social Research, which has taken a 
place as one of the nation’s outstand- 
ing scholarly journals. 


Activities and Attitudes 


To learn the relationship between 
the extra-class activities which stu- 
dents choose and their social attitudes, 
Erland Nelson of Newberry College, 
S. C., last year sent questionnaires to 
3,760 students in 14 denominational 
colleges and four state universities. 

He divided his students into six 
groups according to their activities; a 
religious group (Y. M. C. A. members, 
etc.), a musical group, a “non-activ- 
ities” group, sorority girls, fraternity 
men and athletes. Their attitudes 
were tested on six points: their degree 
of conservatism, four points dealing 
with religion, and their approval of 
the college they attended. Last month 
Mr. Nelson disclosed the results of his 
study in the American Sociological 
Review. It showed: 

@ Musical groups were most con- 
servative and believed inost strongly 
in Sunday observance. 

® Religious groups, second in fa- 
voring Sunday observance, led in fa- 
voring the church, in belief in the 
reality of God, belief in God’s influ- 
ence on conduct, and approval of 
their college. 

@ Sorority girls were the fifth least 
conservative, and third in all other 
attitudes save favoring their college, 
in which they ranked second. 

e Athletes, fourth least conservative 
ranked fifth in all other classifications. 

@ Fraternity men, least conserva- 
tive, ranked last also in their atti- 
tudes toward Sunday observance, ap- 
proval of the church, belief in the 
reality of God and in God’s effect on 
conduct. But they were fourth in 
approval of their colleges. 

e “Non-activity” students were sec- 
ond most conservative, but gave the 
least approval to the colleges they 
attended. 
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Beautiful Gift 


for Wife or Mother 


The Most PRACTICAL 
COOK BOOK Ever Published 


Colerful, Wash- 
able Jacket 
and Bind- 






$3394 


Here is the Answer to— 


“What Shall We Have for Dinner?” 


"T nump-InvExep like a diction- 
ary—ready for instant use! 5,000 test- 
ed and approved recipes and helpful 
hints. Profusely illustrated with 230 
photographs and drawings (many in 
full color) that make clear the steps 
in cooking and serving. 





MAIL COUPON 
Without Money 
Send for your copy of 


THE AMERICAN WOM- 
AN’S COOK BOOK to- 


A Few of the Many 
Features of this 
Great Cook Book 


day! Let it begin to HEALTH facts, model 
prove at once how menus, caloric 
much time, effort and bles vitamins 


plained. 


DIETS—for gaining 
or losing weight. 


COMPLETE table and 
food service; alti- 
tude cooking; for- 
eign recipes adapted 
to American use. 


money it can save you! 
Simply fill in the cou- 
= below and mail it 
NOW! Send no money. 
On delivery pay post- 
man amount due, plus 
a few cents postage. 
Then—if you are not 
satisfied that it is the 
most helpful, practical, 
easy-to-use cook book 
you ever saw — re- 
turn it within five 
days and your money 
will be refunded. For- 
merly sold in another 
edition for $10.00. 


ty and efficiency. 


AND many more fea- 
tures hat make 
this the most prac- 
tical cook ever 
published. 





PUBLISHERS BOOK SERVICE, Dept. C3 
2414 Douglas Street, N. E., Washington, D. C. 


Please send me.......... copies of THE AMER- 
ICAN WOMAN’S COOK BOOK at the special price 
of ONLY $2.39 per copy. It is understood that, 
if I wish, I may return the book within five days 
and receive my money back. 


TERMED. ccccccccccccocccecoceeveceocsesoessooueesenn 
RMGSORB. 02 0000000060000000660000000086600000 6060NT 
CUR oc cccccesovcccccccevoesese State... .cccccccese 
{ ] Check here if coteing amount due. We pay 
postage. Same money guarantee applies, 
course. 
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JAPAN & US— 


(Continued from page 4) 


mu founded the Japanese Empire. 

After Perry introduced it at gun’s 
point, Japan took to Western indus- 
trialism as a duck takes to water. The 
nation’s unchanged feudal structure 
and low standards of living—Japanese 
farmers, half the population, live a 
year on cash and goods that would 
barely keep an American farm family 
two months—gave the country an un- 
beatable supply of cheap labor. With 
them, and with the people’s astonish- 
ing adaptive skill, Japan muscled into 
world trade to make itself one of the 
world’s foremost processors of goods. 

After having quickly caught on to 
the industrial ways of the West, 
Japan’s amazingly rapid growth as a 
world trader frequently irritated other 
countries—especially because the Japa- 
nese, with their low prices based on 
cheap labor, fiercely undersold al! 
others in several intensely competi- 
tive markets. Such things, however, 
are to be expected among commercial 
rivals. Certainly, as far as the United 
States is concerned, they are not the 
only reason for abrogation of the 
1911 treaty. 


... Main U. S. Fears 


If economics were the sole govern- 
ing factor, American sympathies for 
China probably would not be so great 
as they are now. Although it was 
once popularly: believed that China’s 
vast area is a golden field for U. S. 
go-getters, business enterprises and 
economic exploitation, that theory has 
proved illusory up to this time. Our 
trade with China amounts, on the aver- 
age, to about a fourth of our trade with 
Japan. From the dollars-and-cents 
standpoint, our present stake in Japan 
is greater than that in China. Indeed, 
there are some who hold that it might 
pay us well to let Japan conquer 
China and then step in with our capital 
to develop the vanquished territory. 






yearly averages: 


Year Our Exports Our Imports 
1911-12 $ 50,321,000 $ 95,678,000 
1913-15 . 60,321,000 95,678,000 
1916-20 262,715,000 312,427,000 
1921-25 .. 241,877,000 335,384,000 
1926-27 .... 246,036,000 379,632,000 
Seer 288,158,000 384,450,000 
er 259,127,000 431,873,000 
ee 164,570,000 279,040,000 


times that of export sales to China. 


Our Trade with Japan- 


S OUR third biggest individual customer, Japan buys from the United States 

between 30 and 32 per cent of Japan’s total annual imports, and sells to the 
United States between 20 to 25 per cent of Japan’s total annual exports. In a 
large measure, this makes the Japanese people economically dependent on us, and 
that is a big reason why our abrogation of the 1911 commercial treaty is so 
significant. Japan cannot easily do without U. S. trade, but U.S. trade can do 
without Japan. At present, about 7.7 per cent of our total-annual exports are 
sold to Japan, while about 6.5 per cent of our total imports are bought from there. 
The following tabulation shows how much the United States has exported to and 
imported from Japan, year by year, since 1911. Figures up to 1928 represent 


NOTE: Actually, though America’s sympathies are with China, the United 
States has a bigger economic stake in Japan than in China. U. S. commercial 
investments in Japan amount to about $165,000,000 as against $104,000,000 in 
China. Similarly, the dollar value of U. S. export sales to Japan is about four 





But such ideas are surrounded by 
doubts, and behind the doubts are 
deep-rooted American fears and deep- 
rooted American moral judgments. In 
the first place, it has been observed 
in the United States that western busi- 
ness has been largely excluded from 
areas already conquered by Japan. 
In the second place, the United States 
has reason to worry about the balance 
of power in the Pacific and about the 
fate of democracy in the world. 

Basically, America’s main fears in 
respect to the Japanese may be out- 
lined as follows: (1) If Japan con- 
quers China and spreads its domina- 
tion throughout Asia, a centuries-old 
system may be transformed in the 
Orient, and U. S. interests may be 
dangerously affected thereby. (2) As 
a nation with highly important poli- 
cies in ‘the Pacific Ocean, the United 
States must reckon with any funda- 
mental change in the Oriental balance 
of power; particularly, it must reckon 



























Year Our Exports Our Imports 
| Serre $155,715,000 $206,349,000 
BE Gis cums 134,921,000 134,011,000 
SRS 143,435,000 128,418,000 
ae 210,480,000 119,252,000 
Rey Fr 203,283,000 152,902,000 
BORO ecétver 204,348,000 171,744,000 
DT onskead 288,558,000 204,201,000 
ee 239,620,000 126,820,000 
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The United States Must Reckon with Japan’s Naval Strength in the Pacific 


with Japanese naval strength in th: 
Pacific and with the way such strength 
may threaten all American commerc: 
with the Eastern world. (3) If Japan 
by pursuing a. naked program ol 
treaty-breaking and aggression, finall) 
comes to control Asia, and if it makes 
Asia a-place open only to Asiatics, it 
cannot be a good neighbor of ours in 
the Pacific, and it will therefore b: 
necessary for the United States to tak: 
positive protective steps. And (4) i! 
Japan becomes an_ all-conquering 
power in the East, the “Yellow Peril” 
may become real in the West; and ou: 
world tomorrow will be far different! 
from our world today. 


. . . Worsening Relations 


These fears, whether real or imagi- 
nary, are not new. Because of them 
it has been a historic American policy, 
to maintain the balance of power in 
the Pacific. It has been a histori: 
American policy, too, to throw the ful! 
moral weight and prestige of the Uni! 
ed States behind all efforts to uphold 
international law and to _ restraii 
Japan from aggression. An importan! 
example of this appeared in 1931 when 
Secretary of State Stimson, under Pres 
ident Hoover, vigorously ‘condemned 
Japan’s conquest of Manchuria. Mor: 
recently, when Japan began the “Chin: 
incident” in 1937, America again voiced 
vigorous condemnation, and Presiden! 
Roosevelt sternly spoke against the 
“reign of terror and international law- 
lessness.” 

Between 1937 and today, relations 
between the United States and Japan 
have grown steadily more strained 
“Incidents” such as the sinking of the 
U.S. gunboat Panay have led the Unil 
ed States to protest to Japan in no 
uncertain terms. “Moral embargoes” 
have been invoked against the sale of 
American planes to the Japanese gov- 
ernment and other steps “short of war” 
have been taken. And now, because i! 
represents an all-important turning 
point in Japanese-American relations, 
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abrogation of the 1911 commercial 
treaty may be viewed as a climax in 
the risky game of diplomatic cards 
being played by Washington and 
Tokyo. 

Will the treaty abrogation influence 
Japan to desist from its course in 
China? The answer lies in the close- 
cropped bullet heads of Japan’s mili- 
tary leaders—the real power behind 
Nippon’s government and foreign poli- 
cy. Subordinate only to the Emperor, 
the Japanese military is alone respon- 
sible for the way conquered territories 
are being run and for the way in- 
dustrial monopolies are being set up 
in an effort to make Japan economical- 
ly self-sufficient. 

But until such self-sufficiency is at- 
tained—and Japan’s silenced liberals 
do not believe it can ever be attained— 
Japan must import and export to live 
as a world power. Oil-poor, coal-poor, 
steel-poor, Japan heavily depends on 
the outside world for essential raw 
materials. And because between 30 
and 32 per cent of its imports are 
bought in the United States, Japan 
needs U. S. trade. A real American 
squeeze in this respect could conceiv- 
ably cripple Japanese life—and the 
Japanese army. 


. Three Possible Steps 


Three steps are possible after the 
1911 treaty expires next week: (1) The 
way will be open under international 
law to apply an arms embargo against 
Japan; (2) a temporary treaty may be 
devised to operate until a new one is 
drawn; and (3) the status quo may be 
maintained, which means that busi- 
ness may be conducted between the 
two nations as well as possible without 
the special advantages of a most- 
favored-nation trade agreement. 

A strong group advocates step one— 
in arms embargo aimed directly at 
lapan. This group deplores a curious 
but true fact: although the United 
States is plainly sympathetic to China, 
the United States has been Japan’s 
chief armorer in the Chinese conquest 

of all essential war materials import- 
ed by the Japanese in 1938, for ex- 
ample, about 56 per cent came from the 
United States. Even so, application of 
an arms embargo would have its dan- 
gers—“short of war” but uncomfort- 
ibly close to it. Moreover, such dras- 
lic action might drive the Japanese 
into the arms of Soviet Russia with a 
inutual agreement to partition China 
ind rule Asia, 

Assuming that there will be no im- 
mediate application of an arms em- 
bargo, the second possible step would 
be to fashion a temporary treaty to 
replace the one abrogated. But this is 
unlikely, because a temporary treaty 
vould deprive the abrogation of its 
effectiveness and would appear to the 
Japanese as a sign that America was 
bluffing when it served its stern notice 
last July. 

More likely than either the arms 
embargo or a temporary treaty is the 
third possible step—to let Japan sim- 
ner in its own juice for a while, to let 
its army clique feel the effects of di- 
ininishing U, S, trade, and to give the 


Japanese nation time to think care- 
fully of the future. In this way, ap- 
plying as much economic pressure as 
possible, the United States might be 
able to convince Japan that the United 
States means business, that the United 
States will not tolerate the Chinese ad- 
venture, that the United States will 
continue to insist on the observance of 
treaty obligations, and that the United 
States will be ready to deal in friendly 
fashion with Japan again when Japan 
again becomes a good neighbor. 

All this, however, is speculation. 
What further action will be taken, few 
men can say—either in Tokyo or 
Washington—because that depends on 
the way the Japanese-American card 
game develops from day to day. Only 
one thing seems fairly sure: we can 
stand a decrease in trade with Japan 
far better than Japan can stand a de- 
crease in trade with us. In any event, 
our abrogation of the 1911 treaty, 
coupled with our latest demands for 
an Open Door in the Orient, is prob- 
ably our most important move in the 
Far East since Commodore Perry ar- 
rived there in 1853. 





-- AND 1 USED TO BE SUCH 
A SAUSAGE IN THIS DRESS 


Look at 
the Fat 
I’ve Lost! 


Now you can slim down 
your face and figure with- 
out strict dieting or back- 
breaking exercises. Just eat 
sensibly and take 4 Mar- 
mola Tablets a day, accord- 
ing to the directions, 

Marmola Tablets have been 
sold to the public for more 
than thirty years. More than 
twenty million boxes have 
been | distributed during that period. 

Marmola is not intended as a cure-all for all 
ailments, This advertisement is intended only for 
fat persons who are normal and healthy otherwise 
and whose fatness is caused by a reduction in the 
secretion from the thyroid gland (hypo-thyroid- 
ism) with accompanying subnorma!l metabolic 
rates. No other representation is made as to this 
treatment except under these conditions and ac- 
cording to the dosage as recommended. 

We do not make any diagnosis as that is the 
function of your physician, who must be con- 
sulted for that purpose. The formula is included in 
every package. Start with Marmola today and win 
the slender lovely figure that is rightfully yours, 








RHYME & REASON 


HEN a man dies they who survive 

him ask what property he has left 
behind. The angel who bends over the 
dying man asks what good deeds he has 
sent before him. 





THE KORAN 
Seek not for fresher founts afar; 
Just drop your bucket where you are; 
And while the ship right onward leaps, 
Uplift it from exhaustless deeps. 
Parch not your life with dry despair; 
The stream of hope flows everywhere— 
So under every sky and star, 
Just drop your bucket where you are! 


—SAM WALTER FOSS 


. . * 


Jealousy is said to be the offspring of 
Love. Yet, unless the parent makes haste 
to strangle the child, the child will not rest 
till it has poisoned the parent. 


—J. C. and A. W. HARE 


* . * 


He that wrestles with us strengthens our 
nerves, and sharpens our skill. Our an- 
tagonist is our helper. 

—BURKE 
* . * 
Truth crushed to earth shall rise again; 

Th’ eternal years of God are hers; 

But Error, wounded, writhes in pain, 

And dies among his worshipers. 

a F —BRY ANT 

We sow our thoughts, and we reap our 
actions; we sow our actions, and we reap 
our habits; we sow our habits, and we 
reap our characters; we sow our char- 
acters, and we reap our destiny. 

C. A. HALL 
a eer 

The work an unknown good man has 
done is like a vein of water flowing hidden 
underground, secretly making the ground 
green. 

—CARLYLE 
e « @ 

The next great task of humanity is not 
deliverance by the sword, but deliverance 
from the sword. 


~—-LLOYD GEORGE 





Relief At Last 
For Your Cough 


Creomulsion relieves promptly because 
it goes right to the seat of the trouble to 
loosen germ laden phlegm, increase secre- 
tion and aid nature to soothe and heal raw, 
tender, inflamed bronchial mucous mem- 
branes. No matter how many medicines 
you have tried, tell your druggist to sell 
you a bottle. of Creomulsion with the 
understanding that you are to like the 
way it quickly allays the cough or you are 
to have your money back. 


CREOMULSION 


For Coughs, Chest Colds, Bronchitis 


pts ZINNIAS 


ort Pink Toe Gone FREE. 4 Kinds 
Red, Pin 
6-in. Blooms. Sone dosh tree Free, 1oO¢ 


Y WM. HENRY MAULE, 160 MAULE BLDG. PHILA 
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blue. 
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ITALIAN ACCORDIONS 


BAND » MADE. Very Best. Lowest prices. Disocg 
poscapanere. Send your name 


ITALIAN ACCORDION COMPANY 


323 W. Polk St., Dept. PA, Chicago, til. 
Snes I will send — bn aA 
tisfies send me 


Tragement by mail on FREE TRIAL. Ifit 
Address Do. J. ; Lane, 449 








—HAY FEVER SYMPTOMS 








$1.2. = 906 your repers eqneu shaame. 
Lane Bidg., St. Marys, Kaneas 
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PILE RELIEF QUICKLY 


Pleasant internal liquid pile 
remedy. Sells for only $1 with 
money back guarantee. Write 
for free bulletin. W.-K. Pile 
Remedy Co., Mt. Vernon, Ohio 
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FASHIONS & HOUSEHOLD 





Simple and Easy 


Now that cold weather is here, why 





little girl’s frock in but a few hours 
of your spare time. 





















PATHFINDER 


one-half teaspoon cloves and one-half 
teaspoon salt. 

Combine the creamed butter, honey 
and spices, then add the beaten eggs. 
Sift the salt, soda and flour together, 
and add alternately with the apple 
sauce to the previous mixture. Then 
flour the raisins, dates and nuts and 
add them to the batter. Mix well, 





















































not take advantage of stay-at-home . . lace in greased cake pan and bake in : 
evenings and sew? The designs shown Swedish Cookies wos oven for rat hour. 2 
on this page have all been selected for Next time the cooky jar needs re- eee “a 
their simplicity—further than that, filling, try these crisp cookies. In- i Cc k a 
they’re easy enough for even a begin- gredients needed include: three eggs, ot Cakes Re 
ner to make. three cups flour, two cups sugar, one Add this one to your hot cake re- éal 
The matron’s dress has the simplest cup butter, two tablespoons cream, cipes. Sift two cups flour and one oll 
of lines, and tucks which enable you two teaspoons baking powder, one’ teaspoon salt into a bowl. Add one a 
to fit it easily and correctly. The teaspoon cinnamon and one teaspoon and a half cups milk, one tablespoon 
young girl will have no trouble with nutmeg. molasses and one tablespoon melted ad 
the princess jumper skirt. She prob- Cream the butter and sugar together. butter or other shortening. Mix well; lit 
ably has blouses with which to wear Next beat in the unbeaten eggs. Then then add one well-beaten egg and two TI 
it, but, if not, the pattern also includes add the cream and fold in the sifted teaspoons baking powder. Bake on al 
one. Small articles of clothing, such dry ingredients. Finally, roll dough hot griddle until nicely brown, na 
as the colorful turban and crisp white out to about one-third inch thick, cut we 
blouse, are excellent for the beginner; _ with cooky cutter and bake in hot: W |.’ Hi ts oid 
they are easy to manage and take little oven for 15 minutes. eek s Fiin tio 
time. @ French fried potatoes will be er 
The skirt made from a yard of fabric A | S Cc k more crisp if allowed to stand in cold + 
is as inexpensive as it is easy to make— pple oauce Wake water for half an hour before frying. an 
an essential in every wardrobe. And Here is a delicious apple cake to @ Felt hats can be cleaned by rub- 
all you have to do for the apron, bake, The recipe requires: one cup bi . ae 
. . , d ing with a not too fresh or too stale — 
which covers you front and back, isto thick apple sauce, two and a half cups : ? bread 
cut it out and bind the edges. The flour, two eggs, one cup honey, one ee 
house-dress features kimona sleeves cup raisins, one cup dates, one cup @ Sew several thicknesses of old 
cut in one with the dress to save you nuts, one-half cup butter, one tea- turkish towel together for hot dish 
many stitches; and youcanrunupthe spoon soda, one teaspoon cinnamon, or pot holders. 
. > 
Simple-to-Sew Designs 
3102—A simple and slenderizing frock for the larger 
woman. Sizes 16 to 50. Size 36, 342 yds. 39-in. fabric, HAT- 3082 
4% yd. contrasting. 
2785—Practical as well as flattering for the junior 
... this princess jumper and tailored blouse. Sizes 11 
to 19. Size 15, 114 yds. 39-in. fabric for blouse; 2 yds. 
54-in. for jumper. 
3166—Set off your winter skirt with a crisp white 
blouse. Sizes 14 to 42. Size 36, 13g yds. 39-in. fabric. | 
f 
X rep 
Y ing 
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stru 
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Adr 
offic 
Mot 
sale 
ser 
( _ St 7 seve ym ge sod ee er hatdn. Sr OS wae” wil 
that requires but a yard of fab- 3136—Protect your dresses with a Pots 
Tic. Waist sizes 24 to 36 inches. an apron that covers you front 2143—Little girl’s frock wit few 
28-in. waist size, 1 yd. 54-in. fab- and back. Sizes Small, Medium colored skirt insets and amusing 70 
ric without nap. and Large. Medium size, 27% yds. duck appliques. Sizes 2 to 8. Size 
39-in. fabric, 5 yds. binding. EE om 7 ==: esta 
withrs colt Cates ten ten, whet carina! wurecciors  Eaaiee Svvtiee inctelia Ts vat = 
08 ae Se Pa Aaa Panes Biplheeaat ay ee BES SAPS aks Sols Memb sg 


A complete selection of the newest fashions is to be found in thé Four-Color Fashio " f 
your copy today! The price is 15c, but only 10c when ordered with a pattern. fe 9k + alam 
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Postmaster-Nun 


Very few, if any, of the persons 
who use the postoffice at St. Josephs. 
N. Y., are interested in enlisting in the 
United States Marines. The commu- 
nity of St. Josephs consists almost 
entirely of a 1,450-acre estate run by 
Roman Catholic nuns of the Domini- 
can order. The postoffice itself is lo- 
cated in a ten-foot square room in a 
convent building on the estate grounds. 

Yet, many kinds of governinent post- 
ers are displayed prominently in the 
little room, surrounding a statue of St. 
Theresa. For Mother Polycarpa, 
mother superior of St. Josephs and the 
nation’s first nun postmaster, has al- 
ways run her unique postoffice with 
scrupulous regard for Federal regula- 
tions. That is the reason, she said last 
week as she marked her 70th birthday 
and prepared to retire because of the 
age limit, that she has never had a 





Sermonette 


Believe in Life 
wealth, not 
without this gift: the spiritual capacity to keep zest in living... 
we say a man is good for nothing, we generally mean that he is bad; a criminal, 
a wastrel, a lazy ne’er-do-well—he is good for nothing. 


OTHING else matters much—not 


deeper . 


its savor . 


comfortably circumstanced. 


“I believe in life?” .. 


reprimand from her “boss” in Wash- 
ington. 

During her 42 years in the service, 
Postmaster Polycarpa has seen many 
changes in postal activities, including 
uch innovations as parcel post, postal 
\vings and air mail. “But Uncle Sam 
vas always very definite,” she recalled, 
‘very accurate. If you followed in- 
structions, you never went astray.” 

Created in 1892 under the McKinley 
\dministration, the St. Josephs post- 
office has always been headed by 
Mother Polycarpa, whose government 
salary is $800 to $900 a year. It now 
serves a population on the estate 
¢rounds ranging from 150 persons in 
winter to 800 in summer, as well as a 
ew families outside. Comprising some 
70 buildings and a large farm, the 
state now contains a convent, a sum- 
ner camp for nuns, a residence for 
priests, a sanitorium, a grammar and 
high-school, and summer camps for 
00 Children. 


. . Every personality is important—that was Christ’s starting point. 
If a man takes‘Him in earnest and sees what He means, a life begins that can keep 
. » About 22,000 people commit suicide in this country every year, and 
a careful investigation reveals that for the most part it is not the poor, the 
hard-put-to-it, who thus end their lives. 
Life commonly loses its zest, until men and women 
kill themselves, through inward spiritual failure not through outward difficulty 
. .. We all need a sustaining faith that puts meaning into life. 
thoroughgoing, irreligious materialist, seeing no cause for our existence anyway, 
except physical accident, and no outcome except ultimate annihilation, still say, 
with radiance and zest, “I believe in life?” 
universe of spiritual significance, and see it with no purpose unifying it, no 
meaning inherent in it, no destiny ahead of it, and still grow old, saying, 
. This is the creed of creeds, the final deposit 
distillation of all man’s important faiths—that he should be able to believe in life. 


Who will succeed Mother Polycarpa 
as St. Josephs postmaster is not yet 
known, but Sister Michelina will prob- 
ably fill in for awhile; she has been 
doing most of the. routine postal work 
for the past 12 years. Under Sister 
Michelina’s administration, she will 
give short shrift to one type of Fed- 
eral poster: pictures and descriptions 
of fugitive criminals will be posted 
only for a short time. 

aA RR So aa 


Profitable Penitentiary 


Most state penitentiaries are operat- 
ed at a heavy cost. The Mississippi 
State penitentiary at Parchman, Miss., 
however, earns money. In fact, ac- 
cording to a report issued by prison 
authorities last week, the penitentiary 
in the last four years has funneled 
$500,000 into the state treasury. Hav- 
ing received $1,200,000 for operating 
costs during that period, it returned 


learning, not even health, 
When 


Jesus’s insight went 


It is the fairly prosperous people, 
How can a 
How can a man empty the whole 


and 


—Dr. HARRY EMERSON FOSDICK, 
Riverside Church, New York. 





more than $1,700,000 to the state’s gen- 
eral fund. 

The reason Mississippi makes crime 
pay is the fact that its penitentiary 
is the second largest plantation in 
the state. After the constitution of 
1890 put an end to the practice of leas- 
ing prisoners to private planters, 
Mississippi set about establishing a 
prison farm system. It bought up rich 
delta land—28,000 acres of it—in three 
counties around Parchman and made 
it the site of the penitentiary. 


Today, the plantation—worked by 
the prisoners—produces an average of 
5,770 bales of high-grade cotton a year, 
and the cotton is sold at a profit. 
Though cotton is the prison’s only 
marketed product, farming permits the 
institution to save on other expenses. 
The prisoners raise most of their own 
food, their own feed for cattle, and 
make their own blankets, mattresses, 
work clothes, harness and wagons. 

Moreover, since outdoor work di- 
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DON'T KILL 
YOUR BEAUTY 


By Suffering Monthly Pains 


CA you see your youthful beauty slipping away? 

Do you find yourself looking far older than you 
should because of the suffering you endure each 
period? Then this message is for you. 

For over 70 years, countless thousands of women 
who suffered functional monthly pains have taken 
Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Prescription over a period of 
time—and have been overjoyed to find that this 
famous remedy has helped them ward-off such 
monthly discomforts which may actually destroy 
your beauty. 

Most amazing, this scientific remedy, formulated 
by a practicing physician, is guaranteed to contain 
no harmful drugs—no narcotics. In a truly scien- 
tific way, it improves nutritional assimilation; helps 
build you up and so increases your resistance and 
fortifies you against functional pain. Lessens nerv- 
ousness during this trying period. 

Don’t allow or to become old-looking and 
haggard long before your time because of such 
monthly discomfort. Get Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Pre- 
scription from your druggist, or write Dr. Pierce, 
Dept. 14, Buffalo, N. Y., for generous free sample. 
Discover how wonderfully it helps to relieve you of 
beauty robbing “‘regular”’ pains. 


MIND POWER 


SQ 
SS Se 
A FREE BOOK 


Develop your personal, creative power! Awaken the 
silent, sleeping forces in your own consciousness. 
Become Master of your own life. Push aside all ob- 


stacles with a new energy you have overlooked. 
The Rosicrucians know how, and wil] help you ap- 
ply the greatest of all powers in man's control. Create 
health and abundance for yourself. Write for Free 
book, “The Secret Heritage. * It tells how you may re- 


ceive these teachings for study and use. It means the 
dawn of a new day for you. Address: Scribe A.U.L. 


The Rosicrucians 
San Jose —AMORC— CALIFORNIA 
“The Resicrucians are NOT «@ religious organization” 


COUGHS! 


Get After That Cough Today 
with PERTUSSIN 


When you catch cold and your throat feels dry 
or clogged, the secretions from countless tiny 
glands in your throat and wingyepe often turn 
into sticky, irritating phlegm. Then you cough. 


Pertussin stimulates these glands to pour 
out their natural moisture so that the pabien 
is loosened and easily raised. Quickly your 
throat is soothed, your cough relieved! 


Your cough may be a warning signal! Why 
neglect it? Do as millions have done! Use 
Pertussin, a safe and pleasant herbal syrup for 
children and grownups. Many physicians have 
prescribed Pertussin for over 80 years. It’s safe 








and acts quickly. At all drug counters. For gen- 
erous FREE trial bottle, write to Pertussin, 
Dept.P12,440 Washington St., New York City. 





Easy to use Viscose Method heals many old 
leg sores caused by leg congestion, varicose veins, 
swollen legs and injuries or no cost for TRIAL. 
Describe your trouble and get FREE BOOK. 


P. F. VISCOSE METHOD COMPANY 


140 N. Dearborn Street. Chicago, Iilinois 
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minishes the prisoners’ desire to 
escape, comparatively few restraints 
are needed. At Parchman, there are 
no iron-barred cells and no high stone 
walls. And there are only 85 paid 
guards and officials for the 2,600 in- 
mates—one for every 30. 





December-May Decision 


Clergymen and sociologists have fre- 
quently condemned marriages where 
one of the couple was much older than 
the other. On record last week was 
the opinion of Chief Justice Glenn 
Terrell of the Supreme Court of 
Florida which contained as sharp a 
judicial tongue-lashing as has been 
heard in any court on December-May 
marriages. 

Affirming a decree divorcing Albert 
Diam, 69 years old, and Erma, 47, Jus- 
tice Terrell declared: 


They reached the point that every- 
thing the one did irritated the other. 
Both wound up in the hospital; they 
annoyed each other to distraction 
talking about their ailments. 

But this often happens when an old 
man plunges into the matrimonial 
pool with a young woman. They are 
the product of different cultures. 

He lives in the past; she lives in the 
future. She chews gum while he 
smokes his pipe. At the table she calls 
for calories and vitamins, while he 
calls for hog and hominy. 

She can dance all night, but nature 
drives him in with the swallows. Un- 
less he be her father, there is little 
about an old man to excite the in- 
terest of a young woman, and unless 
he is in the market for a good nurse, 
there is no basis for an old man to 


become enamoured of a young woman. 
2 


Briefs 


q@ Baby Jean Gauntt; who is being 
reared for immortality by the Royal 
Fraternity of Master Metaphysicians at 
their estate, Peace Haven, on Long Is- 
land, was the honored guest at a party 
to celebrate her first six months of life. 
After smashing a birthday cake, Baby 
Jean received her major gift, a $50,000 
pearl and diamond ring, from Mrs. 
Anne Tomlinson, a resident at Peace 
Haven. 


@ In Chicago, the Council of Bishops 
of united Methodism announced open- 
ing of a campaign to revitalize Christ- 
ianity through a Methodist advance. 
Aims of the advance, which’ will be 
pushed at one-day meetings during 
January, February and March in 82 
large American cities, include increas- 
ed membership, greater unity between 
the three component parts of the new 
unified church, bigger benevolences, 
and advancement of the spiritual life. 


@ New Archbishop of Chicago, ap- 
pointed by Pope Pius XII to succeed 
the late Cardinal Mundelein, is the 
Most Rev. Samuel A. Stritch, Arch- 
bishop of Milwaukee. To be Arch- 
bishop of Milwaukee, the Pope selected 
the Most Rev. Moses K. Kiley, Bishop 
of Trenton, N. J. Both men are Amer- 
ican-born, Archbishop Stritch in Nash- 
ville, Tenn., and Archbishop Kiley in 
Somerville, Mass. 





PASTIME and SMILES 





Color Game 


This game can be played by two per- 
sons for the entertainment of spec- 
tators, or it can be played by two 
teams. When only two people play it 
they are placed on opposite sides of 
the room, facing each other. Then an 
assistant pins a large square of bright 
colored paper or cloth in the middle 
of the back of each player. The colors 
should be gay—say red and yellow. 

When the colors are in place, the 
players, at a signal, start walking to- 
ward each other. Object of the game 
is for each to see what the other’s 
color is without letting the other play- 
er see the color on his back. The first 
to see the other’s color must call out 
aloud that particular color. If correct, 
that player wins. 

When teams play, different colors 
may be used for each two opposing 
players. A referee keeps the score of 
correctly spied colors, and the team 
scoring the most “firsts” wins. 





Brain Teaser 


The following problem was contrib- 
uted by Dick Deming of Los Angeles, 
Cal.: A man owning a new home 
which cost him $5,480, decides to sell 
it for just what it cost him. What 
price must he ask for the house in 
order to net his $5,480 if: (1) the 
county tax rate is 4.1 per cent of a 
50 per cent valuation of the cost and 
payable on or before July 1; (2) there 
is a sales tax of three per cent and a 
salesman’s commission of five per 
cent; and (3) the sale is made on July 
2? Answer next week. , 


Answer to Last Week’s—B deposit- 
ed two dimes, four nickels and 15 one- 
cent pieces; C deposited two dimes, 11 
nickels and eight one-cent pieces. 

? aie 


Good Match Catch 


If you want to spring a good little 
trick on your friends, try this one. 
Take an ordinary match from the fold- 
er, hand it to someone and ask him 
to hold it about a foot from the table, 
then drop it in such a way that it will 
rest on one of its thin edges. No mat- 
ter how carefully he drops the match, 
he will find that it turns over on one 
of the flat surfaces each time. 

When he and the rest of the com- 
pany have had a sufficient number of 
tries and are satisfied that it just can’t 
be done, take the match and bend it 
in the middle until it forms a right 
angle. Now drop it and it will remain 


on one of its thin edges. 
a eS 2c eae 


Smiles 


Wimpus—The weather we are hav- 
ing now isn’t anything like that 20 
years ago, 

Zimpir—Neither is it anything like 
it was six months ago. 





Boogy—Do you believe that people can 
be talked to death? 

W oogy—Sure—the census figures prove 
that they can be and are. The feminine 
population averages nearly two years older 
than the masculine. So that proves thai 
the women must out-stay the men. 

Mrs. Gabber—I’ve had such a cold 
I was unable to speak for three whol 
days. 

Mrs. Blabber—Why, you poor dear! 
How you must have suffered. 





Flubb—Do you think it pays to pu! 
much money in clothes? 

Dubb—Not if your wife gets up in 
the middle of the night to see if there 
are any holes in the pockets. 


Teacher—Who can tell me just what 
an island is? 

Toni—I can, Teacher; it’s a piece o! 
land that went out for a swim. 








Dolcini—Does your wife darn your 
socks? 

Palmetto — Sometimes she _ uses 
stronger language than that about 
them. 


Harriet—In case one of your mem- 
bers gets married, does your bachelo: 
club prescribe a penalty? 

Frank—Oh, no! His punishment is 
severe enough without prescribing 
more, 





Dzudi—I wonder why fat men are 
always so jolly and good-natured? 

Bunchuck—That’s easy. They can’! 
run and they can’t fight. 


Kind Old Lady—Yes, my good man, 
I, too, have had my trials. 

Man-at-Door—Indeed, ma’am. Ani 
what did they pinch you for? 

Jack—Do you believe in fre 
speech? 

Fred—That depends on whether I'm 
bigger than the other fellow. 


Sonny—Say, Dad, what does argu- 
ment pro and con mean? 

Dad—Well, my boy, pro is your con- 
vincing and unanswerable statement. 
while the con is the contemptible 
dribble of the other fellow. 


PATHFINDER 
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Opportunities 


Have you anything to buy, sell or exchange? Do 
you Want agents? Want help? Want to work up 
@ profitable business at home through the mails? 
PATHFINDER is read by more than a million 
families. Tell your story to those interested 
readers in the fewest possible words. 
Classified Rates—75 cents a word; minimum 
fourteen words. Each initial and group of 
figures, as well as each part of the name and 
ess, will be counted as words. 
Address nearest advertising office as listed on 
page two. 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 


$20,000 A YEAR OPPORTUNITY—Distributorship 

available for one of America’s greatest opportun- 
ities. Hundreds of dealers will be under your super- 
vision, working for you, making profits for you. Every 
ommunity in aggressive, home loving America wants 


and is waiting for a sound Low Cost Housing Plan— 
our dealers can offer the masses of working people 
the World’s Greatest Prefabricated houses at un- 
isually low prices on the F. H. A. plan where their 
ost is less than the rent they now pay and get 
iothing for. Here is your opportunity for complete 
financial independence. The line is most complete, 
including tourist cabins, summer cottages, refresh- 
ment highway stands, and good residential houses 
of any size. Some Pre-fabricated houses shipped com- 
plete and ready for occupancy after few hours work 
on part of purchaser. Every unit gives you and your 
dealers big profit—your cost only $90.00 on good one 
oom house. The factory has been in business over 50 
years, has the facilities, capital, and ability to ship 
all orders promptly. 
handle distributorship. Get the full facts, it’s the 
nost wonderful opportunity in business today ! Men 
n our organization have made more than they ever 
earned. One man earned over $10,000.00 in one month. 
Write Box 5005, Station A, Dept. B, Indianapolis, 
Indiana, for details. 


AGENTS WANTED 


MAN WANTED—Sell in your home county. Old suc- 

cessful company. Large line spices, extracts, stock 
and other farm products. Goods supplied on credit. 
Our free gift opens every door to you. Write today. 
The Lange Co., Box 152, DePere, Wis. 


BARGAINS—100 Blades 25c; Electric Razor 55c; Can- 
did Type Camera 50c; Latex Gross 85c; 1001 other 
ems. Catalog. World’s Lowest Priced Wholesalers, 

Mills Sales, 901 Broadway, New York. 


BABY CHICKS 


OCKEREL CHICKS for broilers $3.45-100. 
and ducks. Write for special “‘hatchery to cus- 
mer’’ prices. Make saving of from ic to 3c per 
1ick by ordering direct from me. Conrad's Jackson 
County Hatchery, Box 29, Seymour, Indiana. 


CUT PRICE CHICKS! Light cockerels $2.98 per 100. 
Straight Breeds proportionally low. Leading Breeds. 
exed Chicks. Bloodtested. Approved. Low overhead 

enables us to sell for less. Free Catalog. dZollicker 

Hatchery, Box 851, Harrisonville, Mo. 


FEATHER-LINKED PUREBREEDS—Poultry’s newest 
discovery @ and meat class chickens with same 
tamina, quick maturity, phenomenal lay found in 
ybrids. Catalog Free. Standard Hatcheries, Box 
11-A, Decatur, Illinois. 


HICKS ON A 30 DAYS TRIAL GUARANTEE, All 


Buying Plan. Low Prices. 
uri State Hatchery, Box 186, Butler, Mo. 


OLONIAL CHICKS low as $5.40 per 100. World’s s 
largest hatcheries. Leading Breeds. Also Sexed 
id Hybrids. Big Chick Almanac Free Colonial 
Poultry Farms, Box 1006, Shenandoah, Towa. 


CHEAPER PRICES on Bred-To-Lay Sexed Pullet 

Chicks. Large-Type cockerel broiler chicks. Easy 
Purchase Plan. Catalog Free. Calhoun Poultry Parm, 
Box 111, Montrose, Mo. 


EDUCATIONAL 


LEARN IMPROVED DASH DOT Showcard and Poster 
Lettering Method. Simplest, best. Send one dollar, 
efunded if you can’t learn it in five minutes. Box 3, 
oral, Mich. 


FEMALE HELP WANTED 


AMBITIOUS MAN OR WOMAN to join big hosiery 
mill selling direct to wearers. Full or part time. 
No investment or experience. Permanent, with ad- 
ancement. Real Silk, Dept. A- 275, Indianapolis, Ind. 


OUR OWN HOSIERY and up to $22 a week sell- 
ing famous Double-Wear Snag-Proofed Chiffon 
lk Hosiery to friends. Write for actual sample. 

American Mills, Dept. D-44, Indianapolis, Indiana. 


OUR OWN DRESSES FREE and up to $23 weekly 
showing famous Fashion Frocks. Experience un- 
ecessary. No canvassing. No investment. Send age 
d dress size. Fashion Frocks, Dept. B-1029, Cin- 
nnati, O. ee See 
[OTHERS—Special work. Up to $22 a week. No 
house-to-house, experience or investment. Give 
ge, dress size. Harford t. B-28, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
HELP WANTED : 
ALARIED POSITIONS: $2,500 yearly and up. Let 
is try to get one for you; small cost. Write for 
.luable information. No. M-4. Executive’s Promo- 
n Service, Washington, D. C. 
MALE AND FEMALE HELP WANTED 


“WEEKLY. GROW MUSHROOMS. “Cellar, shed. 
We buy 35¢c Ib. World’s Largest Company. 40 Page 
ok Pree. Mushrooms, Dept. 759, 1927 Third, Seattle, 
ash. 
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NURSERY STOCK 


VE SELL ON THE INSTALLMENT PLAN. Best Vari- 
eties Peach and Apple Trees, low as 5c; Grapevines 
; Shrubs 10c; Evergreens 25c. Seeds and Plants, 
atalog Free. Benton County Nursery, Box 511, 
gers, Arkansas. 


NURSES TRAINING SCHOOLS 


[AKE UP TO $25-$35 WEEK as a Trained practical 
nurse! Learn quickly at home. “Booklet free. Chi- 
go School of Nursing, Dept. M-1, Chicago. 








Woman (in music store)—I would 
like to get a copy of “The Stolen 
Rope.” 

Clerk—I’m sorry, 
of such a song, 


but I don’t know 
Is it something very 


new? 
Woman—Oh, no; they tell me it’s 
very old. It goes something like this: 


“Tum-tum-tumpety-tum—” 

Clerk—My dear madam, 
“The Lost Chord.” 

Woman—Oh, that’s it. 
title mixed a bit. 

Mrs. O’Jawish—I had the most terri- 
ble scare last night. I heard a noise 
in the middle of the night and turned 
on the light. There, sticking out from 
beneath the bed, was a pair of man’s 
legs. 

Mrs. O’Pinch—Was it a burglar? 

Mrs. O’Jawish—Oh, no; it was my 
husband. He heard the noise first. 


you mean 


I just got the 


She—Here is your ring—I’m afraid 
we are not suited for each other. 

He—Tell me the truth, you love 
someone else? 

She—Well, yes. . . 

He—Tell me his name, please. 

She—No, because you want to harm 
him. 

He—Oh, no; I want to sell him this 
ring. 





Butch—Why in the world do you 
let your wife go around bragging that 
she made a man out of you? You 
never hear my wife saying that sort 
of thing. 

Alphonse—No, but I’ve often heard 
her say she tried her hardest to do so. 








OLD GOLD WANTED 


GOLD $35 OUNCE. | Ship old gold teeth, « crowns, 
jewelry, watches—receiye cash by return mail. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. Free information. Para- 
mount Gold Refining Co., 1500-P Hennepin, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 
OLD STAMPS PS WANTED 


I WILL PAY $100.00 EACH for 1924 ic ‘green Frank- 
lin stamps, rotary perforated eleven (up to $1,000.00 
each if unused). Send 6c for Large Illustrated Folder 
showing Amazing Prices paid. Vernon Baker, (PA- 
1-A) Elyria, Ohio. 
PATENT ATTORNEYS 


INVENTORS—Time Counts—Don’t risk “delay in ‘pat- 
enting your invention. Write for new 48-Page 
Free book. No charge for preliminary information. 
Clarence A. O’Brien, Registered Patent Attorney, 
Dept. OA37, Adams Building, Washington, | D. C. 


INVENTIONS COMMERCIALIZED. Patented or un- 
patented. Write Adam Fisher Company, 168 En- 
right, St. Louis, Mo. 


PHOTO FINISHING 


AT LAST! ALL YOUR SNAPSHOTS In Natural Col- 

ors. m. developed, 8 Natural Color Prints, only 
25c. prints, 3c. Amazingly beautiful. Natural 
Color phate, Janesville, Wisconsin. 


ROLL DEVELOPED—2 sets glossy prints and 2 free 
enlargement coupons 25c; reprints 25c. Bartow 
Studio, Topeka, Kansas. 
ROLL DEVELOPED, . prints each negative 25c, en- 
largement coupon. y "enn 25c. Willard Studios, 
Box 3535-T, Cleveland 
PLANTS 


FREE—CALENDAR for 1940. Large picture calendar 

to hang on the wall. Gives planting and spraying 

guide for the aoe arden. A postcard with your 

name and address will bring = Se postpaid. 

Qa now — the supply D. Fulwood, 
n, 














QUILTING PIECES 


DRESS GOODS 10c YARD. Cotton and Silk Rem- 
nants. Mail posteard Today nog list. Union Mill 
Ends, Dept. L-10, Monticello, N. 
SONG POEMS aa 


SONG POEMS WANTED to be set to music. Pree ex- 
amination. Send poems to McNeil, Master of Music, 
510-PF, So. Alexandria, Los os Angeles, Calif. 


SONGWRITERS, Write for free inspiring bookle booklet out- 
lining new opportunities for amateur songwriters. 
Allied Music, Dept. 12, Box 507, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


MUSIC COMPOSED TO WORDS. Send Poem. Phono- 
graph recording, Rhyming pamphiet Free. Keenan’s 
Studio, Dept. F, Box 2140, Ss Ndgeport, Conn. 
ORIGINAL POEMS, SONGS WANTED for imme immediate 
consideration, publication. Music Corporation, Dept. 
N 10, Portland, Ore. 


SONGWRITERS: Send your pc poem today for imme- 
diate consideration. Richard Brothers, 14 Woods 
Building, Chicago. 
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ASTHMA Sufferers 


SVeotrwncrercan Sleep 
cult athing and air-hunger 
better 
—_ 
tonight 


of bronchial asthma sufferers 
— permitting restful sleep. 
Use this famous 60-year-old 
remedy. It relieves the parox- 
ysms of wnocenas cough 
spasmodic croup, bron chial 
asthma, and coughs asso- 
ciated with bronchial irrita- 
tions and colds. Drugless, 
harmless. Lamp or Electric 
Vaporizer. Directions en- 
closed. At all drug stores. 
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Vapo-Cresolene Co., 62 Cortlandt St., New York 

Please send me your FRBE Booklet “H-17’’ 
“The Little Lamp of Health’’ 





ASTROLOGY 
1940 "hou" 25 


Yogi Alpha, noted American 
Philosopher, now offers the 
2000 word 1940 Forecast and 
Reading for only 25c. This 
reading gives you Astrologi- 
cal inclinations MONTH BY 
MONTH for the year 1940 
and an extensive character 
delineation based upon an interpre- 
tation of your Zodiac Sun Sign. It 
indicates favorable and unfavorable 
days throughout 1940. It discusses 
home life, business affairs, marriage 
happiness, travel, love and romance, 
health, friends, vocation, temperament, etc. Send only 25¢ 
(coin or stamps) and month, day, year and place of 

for this reading. Money refunded if not satisfied, 


YOG! ALPHA, Box 1411, Dept.31, San Diego, Calif. 


If a friend wishes a reading send 50c for 2 readings, 


~~ FALSE 
q\ TEETH 


] As Low As $7.95 


Per Plate. DENTAL 











Do Not Seun Any Money Msi! post cars for 


our LOW PRICES. DON’T PUT IT OF F —Write us ! 
SUPERVISED Dental A DENTIST 


pcuren-teSae Dental i. sbovetery = (Ime. 
6217 S. Halsted Street, Chicago, 


DILES 


Let me tell you of my mild, pain- 
less, low cost home treatment. 28 
head physician of one of America’s 
eT eure | Save cue 


treated thousands of cases. 
today for Free Trial Offer. Noabiinacion. 7 ‘Addrens 
©. A. JOHNSON, M.D., Desk 840, Kansas City, Mo. 


WATCH YOUR ADDRESS LABEL 
Send Your Renewal Promptly 


AN IMPORTANT. 
Tn 0SSLGe 


Jo MEN 
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A SMALL 
BUSINESS OF 
YOUR OWN 


1000 spare time money-making ideas 
for men and women of all ages. This 
book contains only actual plans now in 
practical use! Shows how you can 
add to the family income through 
spare-time work, or establish a full- 
time small business of your own. In 
most cases no capital is required to 
start. Whatever your sex, age or edu- 
eation you will find here a money- 
making plan suited to you. Here are 
real opportunities for people who 
need to have extra money in a hurry. 


SECRETARY-STENOGRAPHER’S DESK BOOK 


A complete guide to correct 
office usage and sound business 
practice. Solves quickly hun- 
dreds of troublesome problems, 
words often misspelled, capi- 
talization, punctuation, letter- 
writing, sources of useful and 
important information, postal 
details, patents, copyrights, 
passports, advertising, real 
estate, insurance, etc. Also 
gives you personality hints 
and tips on how to get better paying jobs. Every 
ambitious business person should have a copy. 


BOOKKEEPING MADE EASY 


A sound bookkeeping system 
is the foundation of every suc- 
cessful business. That is why 
bookkeepers 
are so well- 
paid; that is 
why a knowl- 
edge of book- 
keeping is so 
valuable to all 
people in busi- 
ness, Here at 
last is an easy, 
home-study bookkeeping course 
that you can master in your 
spare moments.. No previous 
knowledge required. Simplified 
lessons in all basic principles. 
Complete practical application 
of the double-entry system. 
Contains many illustrations, 
Ideal for beginners, A great 
help to experienced business 
men and women who want to 
“brush up”. 


Not a text book. A guide for 

both parents and students to 

all student problems. Do you 

want to know how and where 

to obtain a student loan to 

complete your or your ¢child’s 

education? This book lists 

$42,000,000 in loans and 

scholarships ! Here are just a 

few of the many other sub- 

jects: Spare time work for 

students (300 proved sugges- 

tions)—mistakes often made in examinations 
after high school—after college—ten desir- 

able professions and how to prepare for them 

personal problems (health, exercise, hygiene, 

ete.)—-and others too numerous to mention, 

including valuable reference material useful in 

high school and college studies. 400 outstand- 

ing college presidents and professors supplied 

the information for this book. 


Here are books at special prices written for the ambitious 
man or woman who wants to do better...to make more 
money...to be more popular. Read the list below. Pick out 
ones that apply to YOU — and help yourself to SUCCESS! 


CIVIL SERVICE HANDBOOK 


Here at last is a comprehen- 
sive Civil Service Handbook 
at a price you can afford. This 
volume contains a wealth of 
information on how to goabout 
getting yourself on the Gov- 
ernment payroll, detailed 
Home Study Courses, includ- 
ing 1000 Questions and An- 
swers of former tests, 30 ac- 
tual previous examinations 
(with correct replies) for such 
positions as postal clerk, mail 
carrier, stationary engineer, factory inspector, 
electrician, librarian, fireman, bookkeeper, 
prison keeper and many others. It tells the mis- 
takes to avoid in arithmetic, grammar, spelling, 
geography, history, civics—just the type of in- 
formation called for in civil service examina- 
tions. Do not miss this chance ! See how simple 
it is! Exactly what you need to prepare your- 
self for the big opportunity. 


EVERYMAN’S 
LEGAL MANUAL 


Almost everything you do in 

business, professional or per- 

sonal life involves legal ques- 

tions. Mistakes cause trouble 

and cost money! Lawyers’ 

fees are high — and can be 

avoided in ordinary cases! 

Here, in simple language, is a 

full explanation of your legal rights and obliga- 
tions. Save yourself 
worry and money. 
Handle your per- 
sonal affairs to bet- 
ter advantage. This 
book gives you spe- 
cific guidance. Cov- 
ers jury serving ; 
renting apartments 
or offices ; tax laws ; 
workers’ rights; 
contracts ; wills; 
divorce ; partner- 
ships; ete. 


CIVIL SERVICE 


MAKING AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHY PAY 


Do you like to take pictures? 
If so, you ean turn your hobby 
into a money-maker! Maga- 
zines, newspapers and adver 
tisers pay handsomely for pic 
tures that “click’’. This book 
by A. J. Ezickson of the fa 
mous New York Times-Wide 
World Photos, gives you the 
inside story of how to make 
money in photography. Tells 
what kind of pictures to take 
and how to take them. How 
to caption and submit pictures. Where and to 
whom to mail, and numerous other “tricks of 
the trade’’. A splendid and practical book illus 
trated with thrilling photographs. 


SELF-INSTRUCTION IN THE PIANO 


Delight your family and 
friends and bring yourself 
many happy hours of pleas- 
ant entertainment! Learn, 
to play the piano in a few 
short houre! “Self-Instruc- 
tion in the Piano’ contains 
a marvelous new method 
never before published. No nomen anes Sen 
teacher is needed. No com- COC GI 
plicated seales to practice. eres 
No drilling day after day 

with dull exercises. With 

this new method you will be able to play a real 
song in only half an hour! The course is com- 
plete in this one book. Spiral bound to open 
flat. Get a copy today! 


‘Vou Was Prat A Some tr Maas te Mme 


CHARM AND PERSONALITY 


How to bring your charm to 
the surface — to make it felt 
on others — is a secret whic! 
you can now discover. This 
book shows you how! In bus 
ness, in love and marriage, i 
all professions, a magnet 
personality counts! “Charm 
and Personality” by Dr. Ed 
win F. Bowers, reveals the 
crets of physical and spiritua! 
charm. In simple, fascinating 
language the author points 
out the ways in which you can discover ani 
develop your charms 
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| PUBLISHERS BOOK SERVICE, 2414 Douglas Street, N. E., Washington, D. C. 


l enclose $ 
O Cit Service HANDBOOK 


(C) BOOKKEEPING Mape Easy 
C) THe STUDENT’s HANDBOOK 


C) SECRETARY-STENOGRAPHER’S DESK Book 


Send me the book or books I have indicated below. 
, payment in full. ($1 per volume). 


C) SELF-INSTRUCTION In THE PIANO 

C) CHARM AND PERSONALITY 

C]) MAKING AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHY Pay 
C) EVERYMAN’S LEGAL MANUAL 


OC A Smaut Business OF Your Own 


Street 





State 





